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Tue truth should be spoken undoubtedly, and always spoken 
—that is, if we speak at all. Silence may be a lie, under 
certain circumstances, but ordinary moralists seldom consider 
the mere suppression of truth cognizable under the head of 
telling lies. Some of us get along very comfortably by saying 
little, and although by this conduct we may lose the credit of 
possessing wit, we certainly save a vast deal of wear and tear 
of conscience—for he who speaks much is sure to say a great 
deal that had better be left unsaid. But not to perplex myself 
with nice distinctions, how few are there of those who open 
their mouths, that with any kind of certainty and consistency, 
speak only the pure truth. I do not allude now to grave 
pondered lies—serious and downright falsehoods, spoken ma- 
liciously, at the instigation of him who is the father of lies—I 
advert only to that general laxity and inaptitude of expres- 
sion, in familiar discourse or description, which, with no great 
dishonesty of intention, do violence in a great degree to the 
symmetry of exact truth. 

Exaggeration strikes one in a moment, as the most comnton 
of colloquial misdemeanors—though if it come at once from 
the heart, and have a free spirited method with it, it is by no 
means unpleasant, nor is it so apt to mislead, as the doubt and 
coldness of over caution. One man will swear to that, which 
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he knows only by report, and another will affect ignorance of 
that which he has seen. We may get along with both these 
if we understand the character of the speaker, if not, they 
will equally deceive us. If a man give me the right spirit of 
things, I can allow him a little harmless licentiousness jn pl- 
ling quantities. If he do not distort and disguise, he may mag- 
nify, and will not deceive or offend me. Let him not confound 
black with white, and I will not quarrel with him about ver 

black, and very white. I should stipulate literally and formally 
for the truth, but secure of this,a man may amplify and give 
what intensity he pleases: I understand him; | know his ar- 
dent ways and liberal measures, and can at any time dilute 
him down to proof. If aman say to me that he is perishing 
with cold, 1 do not understand that he fears the extinction of 
life, for the lack of animal heat, but only that he is less warm 
than is desirable; if he assures me that & is dying of hunger, 
J apprehend only that his appetite is good. When I am ad- 
dressed as, my dear sir, 1 do not consider it a declaration of 
love; and | well know that many who acknowledge them- 
selves my obedient servants, would not turn on their heels to 
serve me. 

There is an inborn tendency in the human mind, to ampli- 
fication—to swell out beyond the limits of nature and truth. 
Our souls are too big for our bodies; and our perceptions and 
impressions pitched too high for the scale and circumstances 
of the world in which we live. We see through telescopes. 
Our middle size belies us. We are all Patagonians in our 
hearts and our tongues—little creatures with our fifteen hun- 
dred steps to a mile, who nevertheless find this earth, with its 
spare deserts, and untrodden forests, too circumscribed for 
our free elbowroom. Our descriptive phrases, however they 
may be tamed down in signification by common use, have 
been framed as for a race of giants, in a giant world. The 
mere moderate among us in describing the wonders of a sea 
storm, would scarcely be so narrow-minded, as to talk oi 
waves rising thirty or forty feet, instead of ‘mountains high.’ 
We cannot credit that a man has been wet through two coats, 
unless he asseverated, that it ‘rained as if heaven and earth 
were coming together.’ Buffon, in describing an insect says, 
‘when it feeds, the blood is seen rushing like a torrent into Its 
stomach’—could he have said more, in severe justice, of a 
mammoth? 

Look at our advertisements, and at the signs which are ex- 
hibited in the streets, and you will see what an unpopular vur- 
tue is the naked truth. Does a man make clothes for gentle- 
men—he scorns to write himself plainly a tailor—he 1s 4 
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‘man’s mercer.’ Are shoes made within—it is ‘a wholesale 
and retail boot and shoe manufactory.’ Is a man a barber— 
he styleth his sanctum an emporium of fashion. Are hats 
made—it is a wholesale and retail fashionable hat manufactory. 
Anapothecary’s shop is ‘a drug and chemical warehouse‘-—the 
baker advertises ‘large bread’—toys are, ‘fancy articles’-— 
sugar candy is confectionary—a grogshop is a cotlee-house, a 
retreat, or a refectory—and a place where small sums are ad- 
vanced upon old clothes and cheap watches, is a loan office, 
an office of discount and deposit, an exchange, or a general 
agency and commission warehouse. These are common ap- 
pellations adopted by our simple republicans, but many have 
peculiar designations appended thereto. Men style their 
places of business ‘the Ohio’—‘the Western’—or ‘the Ame- 
rican’—-though all others in the same traffic have an equal 
title to the same prefix—and the keeper of a grogshop is not 
content with styling his magazine of strong liquors a coffee 
house, but dignifies it as the Washington, the Penn, the Madi- 
son, or the La Fayette—and thirsty souls get drunk under the 
nominal sanction of illustrious names which were never, except 
in this manner, associated with strong drink. How this world 
is given to—exaggeration! 

Our people certainly have a poetic temperament, or a vault- 
ing ambition that luxuriates in amplification. ‘There are cer- 
tam adjectives which seem appropriated to the business of 
exaggeration—such as an enterprising bookseller, a talented 
writer, an inimitable actress, and a liberal manager of a thea 
tre. In conversation the use of these is even more profuse 
and perhaps less appropriate. 

This sublimity of style will not bear to be tried by the nice 
measures and weights of truth, yet it is not always attempted 
with a simple intention to deceive. The difficulty, as well as 
the desire of exciting attention, urges us into dishonest vehe- 
mence and magnificent misstatements. ‘The world is sufh- 
ciently fastidious not to feel curiosity about familiar appear- 
ances, common forms, and trite opinions. The only resource 
then is the extraordinary; the object is not to inform but to 
surprise; and for this purpose we are driven, not to our expe- 
tience, but to our invention. We must create—the Alps will 
not do—we must pile Pelion upon Ossa. If we should say, 
‘lam sorry,’ the attention of the auditor would scarcely be 
arrested; but if I should throw myself into a theatrical atti- 
tude and exclaim, ‘my heart bleeds at every pore,’ a certain 
degree of sympathy would be excited—yet no one would be- 


lieve that literally the fountains of the life-current had been’ 
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man. The heart bleeds metaphysically—not by actual haem. 
orrage—as the drops that grief draws from the eye, are by 
the same figure of speech, converted into floods of tears. 

These exaggerations are not only pardonable, so long as 
they preserve their conventional appropriateness—but are 
perhaps even necessary, in the existing state of society— 
when the taste, by long continued indulgence in mental stim- 
ulus has lost its excitability, and an artificial appetite has 
become formed. Considerable art, however, is necessary, in 
these daring efforts, or they may fail to attract the notice they 
aim at, or indeed any favorable notice. Mere overgrown exag- 
geration does not astonish us; if its gross bulk be not quickened 
with a due proportion of liveliness, it is only so much waste 
of language. This is one reason of the disrepute into which 
the stage has fallen; its licentiousness might not alarm so 
charitable a world as ours, if it did not disgust by the gross- 
ness of its caricatures. An improvident poet often starts 
upon a beautiful metaphor—but like our friend, the zronaut, 
inflates his balloon until it bursts and dashes the poor rogue 
to the ground. A ranting actor tears the passions to rags— 
and a grovelling Jim Crow distorts even the burlesque by 
painting it black. In their improvements upon the littleness 
of nature, they not only exceed her limits, but disfigure all 
her forms and proportions; they are faithful to neither the 
measure nor the pattern of her works. Their greatness is 
nothing but corpulency, unenlivened with any principle of life 
or activity. ‘There is much of this in conversation as well as 
it writing—the frog swelling to attain the size of the ox, and 
only becoming a greater frog by the operation—colloquial 
obesity that enlargeth itself in dimensions, but not in symme- 
try. We might bear a cupid seven feet high, if he retained his 
proper beauty and sprightliness; but it is cruel to see the ex- 
quisite little deity, tumefied into an unwieldly Daniel Lam- 
bert, with no compensation for the change but fat—gross, 
dull, material fat. 

This last style of exaggeration is frequently employed by 
persons of tame and unimpassioned spirits, and in their hands 
it is certainly a most deadening and overpowering instrument. 
I know not how minds of such a temperament should deviate 
into such unsuitable vices; but so it is; we often see profound 
dullness troubled with a strange, lumbering ambition, to be 
great and wonderful—the ass clad in the lion’s hide. In the 
fable, the beast could not conceal his ears; the dull talker 1s 
not incommoded by his own ears, but betrayed by those ot 
his audience. We do not complain of a heavy fabulist, that 
he perverts or obscures the truth: he conveys no likelihood 0! 
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it--no shadow—no sign; his uninspired exuberance falling 
upon you with the dead weight of sheer impossibility. Even 
the perfidious solemnity, and decorum of manner, in most 
such persons, adds greatly to the perplexity of their hearers. 
When a vivacious enthusiast bursts out into some violent de- 
scription, his spirit, his look, his tone, and gestures, at once 
alarm our watchfulness and put us upon our guard. He has 
no sly and indirect means of lulling our suspicion, and cheat- 
ing us into belief. Not he—he neither believes what he is say- 
ing, nor expects you to believe it; or else he hath a belief so 
unreasonable that it deceives none. He may love his lies, but 
they are lies which wear their hearts on their sleeves—they 
are prodigal lies which set up no pretensions to respectability. 
Not so with your slow prosing hyperbolist, who with a steady 
eye doles out his cold extravagance, and dull excess—who 
dresses out his progeny in the decent garb of propriety, and 
introduces them to you with formal gravity. You can come 
tono measures with him. You look at him, and know not 
how to understand him. There is no fervor in his eye, the 
wrinkle of hypocrisy curleth not about his mouth, there is no 
mendacity m his expression, his countenance hath not the au- 
dacious honesty of an agreeable liar. Nothing can be more 
puzzling. Yet there are many of them. ‘They are too dull 
toinvent—but on the same principle they are too stupid to 
detect the fabrications of others, or too weak to remember 
acts. ‘They are not manufacturers but retailers. 

This anomalous variety excepted, I have rather a kindness, 
than otherwise, for a little honest exaggeration; and every 
species of it. leaden or mercurial, is preferable to its oppo- 
site, cold and penurious exactness. The whole host of long- 
vow men, light troops and heavy, are far less annoying, and 
paradoxical as it may appear, less hostile to the more essential 
parts of truth, than the little teasing tribe—the minute wor- 
shippers of mere matter of fact, and stubborn contemners of 
ancy. A man, who in a transport of passion, gives an undue 
extension to any determinate quantity of time or space, or 
any thing else, does not exaggerate in any ill sense; he de- 
celves nobody, except those without passion—the pests of 
the human race. His object is not to define a rigid reality as 
established by law, but to describe it according to the impres- 
‘ion Which it made upon his mind, under a particular state of 
excitement. He has no thought about ‘stubborn facts,’ but 
inakes them malleable to his will, and susceptible of any vari- 
ations of form that his feelings require. People are cool and 
collected when they set about making facts, and it is very 
iard that a man in a fury should be bound by them. Ready 
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made facts will not suit him; they must be all purely his own, 
He is above statutes and measures, and will own no allegiance 
to common rules and tables. Surely, he must be a very 
heartless person who will not admit, that an hour is not 
always more nor less than sixty minutes, and that a mile js 
not invariably just a mile. A matter of fact man has no con- 
ception of such an extravagance; he grants no indulgence: 
law is law with him, and he will abide by it to death. A mile, 
he will have it, is a mile; and the worst of it is, he has cer- 
tain odious proofs and literal standards in his favor, which he 
will quote against a liberal adversary, until there is nothing 
left for it but to own that the blockhead is right. In vain. 
you hope to move him from his position by appealing to his 
passions or his imagination; these gifts in him, if he has then 
at all, being under such certain control, that he carries them 
about him as securely as he does his gloves and his cane. 
Never hope to exasperate him into a thought of apostacy 
from Gunter and Cocker, or from his grammar and dictionary. 
In these he lives, and moves, and has his being. He stands for 
a fact; and though it be stripped to positive nakedness, oy 
robbed of its livmg marrow, he will cling to it—and hug his 
bit of barren dryness, according to the book and his ‘bond. 

I look upon these pedants, as the most intolerable plagues. 
that go about to disturb the ease, cordiality,and trusting freedom 
of familiar conversation. One of these in a company of livels 
interlocutors, is a perfect marplot. ‘There is no speakin: 
before him; he lies in wait for every trivial lapse, and is reads 
to arrest on the spot, all misnomers of time, place, or person. 
He will stop a good anecdote, just before its finest moment 
examine its credentials; and cut off the conclusion of a pa- 
thetic tale to question the venue. To pun in his presence 
would be as bad as to question his existence—he and equivogue 
could never be brought together but to fight. These starve- 
lings set themselves up for lovers of truth; but the truth i: | 
not in them, nor for them. A little niggardly truth, perhaps 
a crumb of certainty, they may pick up; but of truth in its en- 
tire spirit—of the whole truth, they have no notion. The; 
will discriminate between John and Thomas, and authenticate 
a day of the month, with fatal accuracy—they dot an :. 
cross a ¢, and debate over the propriety of that moiety of 2 
semicolon, which taken away would make ita comma—and to 
secure such points, will suffer the catastrophe of a story to 
pass by them, like the wind which they regard not. All that is 
warm, fluent, and animating in discourse, is husk and chatf to 
them, if there be not something they can swear to 
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THE SAVOYARDS. 


Nor far from the foot of Mount St. Bernard, there is a little 
hamlet cased in the rocks, and smiling through the gloom of 
alpine precipices. Few places in poor rugged Savoy pre- 
sent an aspect of deeper solitude and peace. Here and there 
a patch of grape vines, in solitary verdure glitters on a back- 
ground of icicles and perpetual snow, like the emerald on 
the satin robe of cold roy alty. And on the declivities of the 
pigmy valleys, the bold heads of the chestnut trees wave 
their broad shades over the de ep beds of mountain torrents. 
The sober and virtuous inhabitants of those cliffs, strangers 
to luxury and wealth, subsist almost wholly upon the dried 
chestnuts of their rocks, and the white wine of their narrow 
fields. 

Near the beginning of this century, there was a cottage 
there, now in ruins, which contained‘a small family of pure- 
hearted Savoyards. An old man, whose silky loc ‘ks vied in 
whiteness with the sunlit snow, his mate, a ‘daughter—and 
the only surviving one of a once numerous family—composed 
that humble household. The smiles of contentme nt, were 
ever on their placid brows. The calmness that beamed on 
the countenance of the parents, with the innocent glee of 
the daughter’s sweet features, recalled to the fancy that fabu- 
lous region where the fragrant bud might be seen expanding 
on the bough which bore the mature fruit of autumn. And 
a witness Of their life’s sunset, might have sworn that it was 
there the bard of nature had written, 

Weve climbed life’s hill together, 
And many a canty day 
Weve had with one another. 

Like Miranda, Annette knew nothing of the world, and 
surrounded with purity under the simple roof that sheltered 
her life, she thought all else was guileless and chaste. On the 
morn and at eve, her black locks could be seen borne on the 
icy breeze of beetling cliffs, where climbed her little flock; 
there, like that bird that borrows its name from the blue 
heavens, she loved to raise her simple notes, and her chant 
was wafted in solitary melody, to the regions where echo 
hever melts. There, too, she was wont to offer up to her 
God her morning orison, and recite, in Latin, the Lord’s 
prayer, of which the good priest of the village, had taught her 
to understand every word; and when she said 


Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in celo et in terra. 


she would pause, and her fine eye was raised to the eternal 
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arch above her, as if it were already herabode. Oh! why could 
not that tranquility and happimessendure? It wasalso on the 
mountain path, that Annette had first seen Pierre, the famed 
chamois hunter of the nearest village. Henceforth, his excur- 
sions which before this had never turned in that direction, 
were daily made to cross the path where he. had spoken to 
Annette. Pierre was one of the noblest creatures that ever 
graced the alpine landscapes. His mind, also, rose far above 
his ignorant companions. He could read and write hand- 
ein 29 a thing seldom known in the mountains of Savoy; 
he was the wonder of the rude peasantry of his sex, and 
many a bosom in the other, had swelled for him. But his 
proud spirit seemed to soar above the village or its inhabit- 
ants, and it was only the rock and the torrent or the avalanch 
that occupied his mind. When at eve he returned to the 
hamlet, indifferent to all around him, he used to stretch his 
weary limbs on his mat, and presently he sunk in the deepest 
slumber till the break of day, when his expeditions were 
renewed; but of late, his solitary pallet saw him wakeful and 
restless. ‘To him who has loved, I need not say this change 
had taken place since he first saw Annette. Two such hearts 
could not long withhold from each other the confession of 
their ardent passion, for Annette was artless, and Pierre was 
frank. ‘They met so constantly, that the young and the old 
of the little village began to talk of the attachment and union 
of the two gems of the mountain. 

One evening after Annette had retired to her couch, and 
long after the time when, till lately, she used to be wrapped 
in innocent slumbers. She overheard her father, who thought 
her asleep, hold with her mother the following conversation, 
on their return from an evening walk: 

‘You asked me, just now, why I looked sad, and why my 
words were few to-night? I would not answer till we were 
seated on this bench, under the old beech that saw us married, 
that protected our roof from the storms for fifty years, and 
that sees us still together, with silver locks and tottering knees.’ 

‘I fear, by your delay, that you have some bad news to tell 
me. And yet, what ill luck can await us? Annette’s flock 
is thriving as ever, our chestnuts are dried, the vintage was 
good, and what need we more” 

‘Is she asleep? interrupted the old man, with evident 
emotion. 

‘What! Annette awake, at this hour? said the fond mother. 
‘I never knew the darling to lay a sleepless head on her 
pillow. But what of Annette, now? She is the dove of 
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neace, and is not made to give a moment’s pain to a living 
thing. She cannot trouble her father.’ 

‘She never did, nor ever will intend to give me pain, and 
that grieves me still more.’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘Hear me, now. You must know it is but too true; you 
told me the other day, in jest, about Pierre’s love for her; and 
she’ 

‘Is this the cause of the sadness on your brow? And sup- 
pose it should be so,as I myself begin to believe; is there a 
nobler lad among the cliffs of Savoy? And what mother, or 
what father will grieve at a daughter’s love for so bold and so 
honest a boy?” 

‘lam the father who grieves. But hear me through, and 
interrupt me not. Pierre’s father, whom none in the village 
can love, and whom so many hate, is the only enemy I have 
in the world. He is from Switzerland, that country which, 
while in old times, it shook off the power of Austria, preferred 
its nobles and calls itself a republic. But many of those 
lords are so poor, that they must work at home for bread, or 
wander abroad for adventures—such a one is Pierre’s father. 
He was poor and naked when he came to our hills, and proud 
asa prince withal. He used many arts, however, and con- 
trived to gain a little estate, which his avarice and extortion 
have much increased. I never could, brook his pride and 
cupiditye Ionce took the part of\a)poor villager whom he 
oppressed, and incurred his illwill, which changed to mortal 
latred; since, in one encounter which we had, I struck him 
tothe ground. He is the only man I ever hated, and the only 
wan lever treated thus. ‘That is the reason why I never 
told you.’ 

‘But when he knows his son’s love for our daughter, he will 
wrgive, 1 trust; and then you can give him your hand and say 
you are at peace with all mankind.’ 

‘You deceive yourself, like one whose heart can bear no 
walice. He is the most unforgiving man in all Savoy, and 
nad I doubted it, I could know it now. He sent me a paper, 
which our good priest read for me this noon. He says in it, 
that he has heard his son was entrapped by our peasant 
daughter, and that he will find means to prevent his disgrace: 
wut that if I do not do my duty, he will instantly, by means 
0! a mortgage that he holds, for an old debt which, through 
walice he has caused to be transferred to him, he will, I say, 
expel me from this little spot where I was born, and where 
We have lived thus far happy together.’ Here the old man’s 
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voice faltered, and along silence followed. At last Annette’s 
mother asked, with a suppressed sob, 

‘And is there no way to soothe the old man and bring him 
to reason?—There can be no heart in him if we cannot.’ 

‘It would be madness in me to hope for any mercy from 
that man. Once when | was young, he feared me, but now 
my turn is come to tremble. It is now years since these old 
eyes have shed any tears, but this noon they have been dim- 
med by the dew of sorrow, which I see at last gathers thickly 
before us, and I feel they are again ready to pour—yet, he 
said with a firmer tone, ‘my child never, no never shall be 
told to give up her heart’s choice, and if we must bid farewell 
to our vines and our curtains of snow, I can do it witha more 
contented mind than to break that dear daughter’s heart.’ 

Here the old man stopped, and Annette heard other sounds 
far more eloquent than speech, and those sounds were the 
united sobs of her father and mother, who communed now only 
with their tears, with tears which she could fancy were fall- 
ing like melted lead upon her brain. Oh! what pencil can 
paint the agony of her mind? But Annette, though tender and 
so meek, had not a common fortitude. Her resolution was 
already made up; her immoveable purpose was to tell her be- 
loved Pierre that all their visions of happiness were at an end; 
nay, she resolved to give him no reasons for her change of 
mind, for she knew him too well to suppose that he would be 
satisfied with common difficulties, and she had the heroism to 
be willing to incur his hatred to save her dear parents from 
ruin. 

That sleepless night was a night of anguish and despair to 
Annette; and yet, at daybreak, she rose as usual, burnished 
her raven locks, washed her swollen eyes in the cold foun- 
tain till every trace of sorrow disappeared, and she met her 
aged glance with a smile which was not forced, but which, 

ike the lily planted upon the tomb, personated life at the very 
door of death. She spent a day of unknown grief among 
those proud cliffs which till then had seen her happy. Her 
eyes fixed upon the glittering ice of the frozen mountain head, 
absorbed in one thought, the self-devoted daughter remained 
motionless, till near the setting of the sun, when a sound 
fell upon her ear from the hoary cliff above her—the sound 
of that horn, which till then was to her like the dulcet vibra- 
tion of the wolian harp, as it roused her from her seeming 
lethargy, struck to her heart like the cold stiletto of midnight. 
The signal of Pierre’s approach, however, far from prostrating 
her strength, as it announced the painful hour, summoned t 
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gether all the energies of the noble girl. When he reached 
her she was already apparently calm and composed. He car- 
ried a young fawn which he offered to her. 

‘Dear Annette,’ he said, ‘this young chamois gave me 
much trouble to catch for you, but you said you would like to 
have one, and I am amply paid if you love what came from 
my hand.’ 

‘] thank you,’ she replied, ‘but Pierre, 1 cannot take it, 
nor can I take any other earthly thing from your hands—we 
must part.” She had thought she could master her feelings 
through the dreaded scene, but the last idea choked the utter- 
ance of the words. Pierre stood for many minutes, speech- 
less and pale as the foam of the torrent—at last, he dropped 
from his hands the young fawn, which leaped from rock to 
rock, and in a moment was lost in the departing rays of the 
sun, Which still shone on the verge of the chestnut hills. 

‘Annette,’ said he impetuously, ‘are you playing cruelly 
on my feelings, or have I heard you rightly?” 

‘lam not playing on your feelings, but you heard indeed 
what can never be altered—I must see you no more.’ 

‘What enemy, what fiend has come between us? Annette 
you shall tell me his name, that I may—’ 

‘No man or woman has led me to say so to you—TI have 
lormed the resolution, J repeat it—it is immoveable.’ 

‘And do you think that I can believe there is not one whose 
arts have won you, and for whom you sacrifice me.’ 

Annette, whose strength till then was scarcely sufficient to 
support her, now, for a moment at least, had the full command 
of her faculties. The timid flower of the bower was trans- 
iormed into the uplifted cedar. She rose, and turning to the 
downward path, drew up her truly classic figure. 

‘Pierre, she said, ina voice of revived power, ‘If that be 
true Which you suspect, I am indeed unworthy of you; if false, 
you have ceased to be worthy of Annette—we are then sun- 
dered forever—farewell’—and she hastily began to descend 
the precipitous path; but that strength which just now ani- 
mated her whole frame, was suddenly and completely exhaust- 
«i, her eyes darkened, and she sank at once towards that side 
ot the path which overhung a precipice of several hundred 
leet. Her fall seemed to be inevitable, but the eagle eye of 
Pierre had already surveyed the danger and the only chance 
ol safety; and with that intrepidity which mountaineers alone 
can admit as credible, at one leap, overcame the whole dis- 
lance, interposing his body between the giddy chasm below 
and the lifeless Annette, received her in his arms. But the 
uanger was still imminent, for to gain that situation he had 
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alighted on the slender stem of a cedar, which stole a subsist- 
ence from a crevice of the rock, and nodded over the noisy 
torrent below. Thus, one foot resting on that weak support, 
he struggled in vain to grasp some projection with the hand 
which was free, but the weight of Annette’s body with that of 
his own, far from yielding to his desperate efforts, was slowly 
gaining upon him. The tree under him gradually bending 
down, he felt that his foot in a moment must slide, and they 
both must be dashed over the beetling rocks of the mountain 
side. But a kind Providence was watching over that interest- 
ing pair. His protracted struggle had lasted several minutes, 
and Annette was recovering her senses—her head was inclin- 
ed on his shoulder over the precipice, and when she opened 
her eyes, she at once comprehended the danger in which he 
had thrown himself to save her. Her gratitude restored to 
her her strength and her presence of mind—one of her arms 
was fortunately resting on the very branch which he now was 
endeavoring to grasp; in a moment, by a well managed effort, 
she relieved him of all her weight, and her other arm, which 


encircled his neck, enabled him to reach another tree. The — 


next minute they were roll safely kneeling upon the path. 
After lifting up most fer¥ently their hearts in gratitude, they 

rose—her hand was clasped in his—her expressive eye was 

fixed upon him with a tenderness which dispelled, for that 


moment from his mind, the memory of her apparent harshness, 
and for the first time, their lips met. But she presently drew — 
herself back, and broke the silence which had followed their — 


perilous situation. 


‘Pierre,’ she said, ‘I know you would not let me descend — 


the steep path alone now, even if I should once more take un- 


kind leave of you. Retain my hand in yours and let us walk 


together till we reach the village. I'll try in the meanwhile 
to hush this throbbing heart that rises so against me.’ 


And they began to wind down the giddy path im silence. 


Pierre, whose penetration was acute, saw but too well that 


her purpose was firm, but he had read in her impassioned | 


glance that her heart was still his; and he tortured his mind 
to account for that resolution which blasted his fondest hopes. 
They had almost reached the hamlet, and the evening smoke 
was seen curling among the lofty heads oft he chestnut trees. 
They had not yet opened their lips, and those portals of their 
souls, though convulsed by the inward storm, seemed to be 
sealed for ever—on a sudden Annette sprung aside— 
‘Pierre,’ she suddenly exclaimed, ‘I can bear this no lon- 


ger—Pierre, you are dearer to me than—farewell—do - 
take my hand again—look on me no more—believe. me, W 
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never, hever can unite—come no more to the cliti, and—for- 
get me.’ 
As she uttered these last words, she leapt from the rock on 


which she stood, and vanished in an instant from the sight of 


her petrified lover. Cold, trembling and breathless, he made 
no attempt to follow her, so commanding and so convincing 
were the countenance, gesture, and voice of Annette as she 
left him. He threw himself upon the stone which her feet 
had just pressed, and the anguish, the agony of his mind for 
some hours deprived him of the right use of his senses. Dark- 
ness had set around him, and the icy breeze of the mountain 
was playing on his burning temples when he awoke trom his 
trance. The moon guided his steps to the village, to which 
he slowly returned by a mechanical impulse of which he was 
not himself conscious. Stretched on his pallet, his eves fixed 
on the confused shadows of midnight, his mind could find no 
composure nor consolation. 

All at once his senses were aflected by such sounds as never 
iad echoed in his solitary hamlet, and which broke upon his 
ear with increasing loudness. At such an hour, harassed by 
the events of the night, he began to doubt whether his reason 
was sound, and to fear that the illusions of a delirious brain 
were thronging around him. ‘The blast of trumpets, the tramp- 
ing of cavalry, the vociferations of hundreds, were heard in 
onfusion far and near. He was startled from his bed. when 
suddenly the door of his room was burst open, and there stood 
before him an officer of high rank, gold and burnished steel 
glittering about him. ‘Two soldiers holdmg torches awaited 
nim. Pierre had sprung to his carabine and leveled it towards 
the intruders, but one of the soldiers anticipating his motion, 
with a flourish of his sabre averted the unerring aim of the 
chamois hunter, and Pierre’s carabine was discharged above 
the head of the officer, not however without carrying off the 
plume which decorated his hat. In the next instant, the two 
soldiers, athletic men, had secured his hands, and he stood 
overcome before the officer, who unmoved, and without show- 
ing the slightest contraction of the muscles of his face, asked 
him quietly —*Is your name Pierre Duval? . 

‘I may err in this, too,’ said Pierre, with a voice which be- 
trayed the state of his mind, ‘but I believe it was so they 
called me before this came upon me.’ ; 

‘Come, come, my boy,’ said the officer with a goodhumor- 
ed laugh, “you have not lost your reason for this—we waked 
you up too early; but the cold breeze of the mountain will 
soon settle your understanding. You must follow me instant- 
lv where I go and without a struggle. As] see by your coun- 
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tenance however that you are an honest fellow, though a jie 
tle too quick in your motions, if you promise on the word of 
a Savoyard to walk straight before us, and without giving us 
the trouble to run after you, I will order these two men toe 
free vour arms.’ 

‘| hate shackles, said Vierre in a firmer tone, ‘and as | 
am in your power and must go where you will, | prefer giv- 
ing my word to follow. But what do you want of me.’ 

‘Tam not at liberty to tell you, but you shall soon be before 
the man who needs you—start furward—Ill follow.’ 

Pierre, as he issued between his captors, found himself sur- 
rounded by a body of troops, which were filing up towards the 
creat mount St. Bernard. He marched in silence; and though 
he felt that this was reality, he was as much as ever at a loss 
to comprehend the situation in which he was placed. He knew 
that he was among soldiers of the army of the French republic, 
and he gathered from several expressions made near him, that 
the very grenadiers who were leading him as a prisoner, knew 
not themselves on what expedition they were sent. The light 
of day had just dawned when he and his leaders reached a 
plateau, where he had pursued many a chamois in his youth, 
and from which the eye may see on one side the scanty plains 
of Savoy, and on the other the frozen St. Bernard. There 
was a group of generals and officers in glittering array, and in 
the midst a slender man in the plainest military dress, but 
:ounted on a noble white horse. ‘To him all eyes were turn- 
ed with awe; and Pierre, when he met the glance of his pierc- 
ing grey eye, felt what he had never yet experienced, awe and 
embarrassment before aman. And yet, as he looked within 
for the cause of his respect, he could assign none for the sen- 
sation. ‘The man before him was under the common size and 
thinly formed—his countenance was pale, and though his fed- 
tures were commanding and expressive, a smile was upon his 
lips, that to Pierre seemed to contradict the sentiment of dread 
which he felt rising within, and which was already combined 
with a sense of submission and attachment. 

‘This is the young man,’ said the tall, commanding officer 
who had brought Pierre, and whose attitude of deep reverence 
before the slender man produced a striking instance of the su- 
periority of the mind over the body. ‘He is represented as 
being acquainted with every path in the mountain.’ 

The eye of him, who, in spite of his humble grey coat and 
plain three-cornered hat, Pierre had already fixed upon as 
the chief of the expedition, was once more cast upon the young 
chamois hunter. Bonaparte—for this was the humbler of kings 
and the destroyer of sceptres—Bonaparte had that astonishing 
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faculty of penetrating through men at one glance, and in a 
woment to discover in them the faculties which might sub- 
serve his purposes. Perhaps that remarkable power with his 
truly wonderful memory was the first cause of his greatness. 
[tappears he was satisfied with the scrutiny he had taken of 
the young man. 

‘Hast ever been as far as the convent of the Chartreux” 
demanded Bonaparte, his eyes closely fixed upon Pierre. 

‘] have, many a time, and tasted of their good wine.’ 

‘Ever gone farther?” 

‘Ihave killed many a chamois beyond that.’ 

‘Hast been as far as Aosta?’ 

‘] went there once.’ 

‘Lately ?” 

‘Some two or three years since.’ 

‘And couldst thou now find the way” 

‘I never in my life traveled ever a path which I do not now 
remember.’ 

‘Well, my boy, follow that officer and lead him. but, 
pointing to a Savoyard who stood apparently as a guide by 
the side of his horse, and whom Pierre had already recognised, 
‘see that thou speak not to this man or approach him for any 
pretext.’ 

The caution of Bonaparte to avoid treachery, showed that 
ihe greatest physiognomist does not after all derive certainty 
rom his knowledge. Presently the troops which were pour- 
ing towards the mountain began to scale the icy barrier be- 
tween Savoy and Piedmont, and Pierre, as he performed the 
duty which had been forced upon him, learnt, for the first time, 
the nature of the expedition to which he was lending his aid. 
The first consul, in order to surprise the Austrian general 
Melas, had formed the bold design to cross the Alps at a place 
supposed to be inaccessible, and thus place himself in the rear 
of the enemy, while general Massena approached them in the 
iront. 

To one who has not crossed a mountain covered with per- 
petual snow, it is difficult to comprehend the immense difficul- 
ties attending Bonaparte’s daring undertaking. ‘The attempt 
was nothing less than conveying over Mount St. Bernard a 
large army with ammunitions, provisions and heavy artillery. 
To accomplish this the consul and his intrepid troops had to 
scale slippery paths made on treacherous snow, which on giv- 
mg way buries the traveler in its deep and never-heaving 
bosom. Immense glaciers lay in their way, and tremendous 
walanches at every step threatened tooverwhelm them. In 
those gloomy regions a blast of wind may at any moment waft 
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terrible snow storms, which blind the rash intruder of the sol. 
itude. benumb his limbs, and become his undecaying shroud. 
All those dangers did not intimidate the soldiers of the French 
republic, who already felt that enthusiastic admiration for the 
voung hero, which, twelve years later, on the eve of his down- 
fal, caused them, as they died in thousands, famished and chill- 
ed on the snows of Scythia, still to utter vive lempereur with 
the latest breath which they heaved. Pierre, whose despai 
had prepared his mind for any rash enterprise, was excited tc 
admiration by the imposing sight displayed on the pale back- 
ground that mterminably rose before him. A single cannon 
required the eflorts of hundreds of men to drag it on the snow. 
Carriages, ammunition, and provisions were borne eagerly by 
the soldiers over a road where many a mountaineer found it 
difficult to proceed with no other encumbrance than his ecara- 
bine and his knife. Such is the influence of the man of great 
conceptions over the multitude. The glittering forest of bay- 
onets, the martial music startling the echoes of the icy clitls, 
the alacrity of men unused to tread the mountain paths, fired 
hint with a desire to begin a life that seemed to be the onl 
refuge and antidote to his sorrow. 

At last the army reached the convent, where the monks ad- 
ministered such relief as their storehouse allowed them to 
bestow, and the troops began to defile down the precipitous 
paths that led to the valley of Aosta. ‘The same spirit of em- 
ulation that had sustained them in the ascent, supported them 
in the difficulties still before them. ‘They gradually emerged 
from the region of frost and icicles, and the green world once 
more opened before them. The town of Aosta was in view, 
and guides were no longer needed. Pierre, who had alter- 
nately been called to the front and to the rear, was once more 
summoned before the first consul. The great warrior was 
now standing on a rock overlooking the valley. He had 
no attendant save the soldier, who at some distance held the 
reins of his spirited horse, that seemed by his prancing to re- 


joice at once more breathing the air of a living land. Bona- 
parte’s arms were folded over his breast, a spyglass was _in his 
hand, and his eye was still resting on the valley which opened 
to him the way to the whole of Italy. A gloom rested upon 
his brow, and at the moment when nature herself had been 
conquered by the man whose food was conquest, his restless 
spirit was already fathoming an ocean of untried obstacles. 
The moment he perceived Pierre, his countenance became 
animated. 

‘Is that point fort Bard? said he, pointing towards a blue 
ridge beyond Aosta, his eye still fixed on Pierre’s countenance. 
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‘It is, general.’ 

‘And that mountain then above it, is the Albaredo?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘Dost thou know of any path, or of the possibility of mak- 
ing a path over it to avoid the fortress?’ 

‘The chamois know a path of that kind, and a few bold 
hunters have sought them there, but though some of your 
brave soldiers might venture so far, your cannon could not.’ 

‘Answer my questions, young man, and dare not add con- 
jectures,’ said the consul, with one of those flashes from his 
eye which abashed the stoutest warrior. Then in a milder 
tone—‘Is the path thou speakest of in any part commanded 
by the fort?’ 

‘I know there is a path somewhere on the Albaredo, but I 
never climbed it,’ said Pierre, with a far more firm voice than 
before. 

‘Well, well, my boy, thou hast done thy duty. Thou mayst 
now return to the chamois and the avalanches. Take this,’ 
he said, offermg to him two pieces of gold. 

‘I take no pay for my services on my mountains,’ said Pierre, 
as ke drew up his fine form: *I have done no more than your 
bold grenadiers there,’ added he with a more modest tone. 

‘And wouldst thou not join their ranks, then?’ 

‘] would, most willingly.’ 

‘Follow me, then,’ said the man whose magic wand called 
out heroes from the multitude.’ 

Bonaparte leapt on his horse, and in a moment was sur- 
rounded by his glittering staff. Pierre overheard him saying 
to one of the oflicers— 

‘Captain, take care of that young Savoyard; make him a 
corporal, and if he does well promote him.’ 

The army poured down into the valley and took up their 
quarters near Aosta, and Pierre was already a soldier. ‘The 
next day ushered in slaughter and struggle. One obstacle re- 
mained in the way of Bonaparte—the town and fortress of 
Bard must be taken to issue from the valley, and generei Lan- 
hes was repulsed in his attack of the fortress, which com- 
manded the street in such a way that a well managed fire 
irom the ramparts could sweep whole armies from that nar- 
row passage. Bonaparte determined to reconnoitre the Alba- 
redo himself, being attended by only one aid, a guide and five 
soldiers; among these was Pierre, proud of his small command, 
and still more proud on that day to be so near the person of the 
consul. From that elevation which commanded not only the 
town of Bard, but the fortress, Bonaparte conceived the plan 
of extrication which was forthwith executed. ‘The main part 
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ot the army was to slide along a path cut on the side of the 
Albaredo, and the artillery was to be secretly dragged in the 
obscurity of night through the street which was to be covered 
with soft mould, to prevent the garrison’s hearing the noise, 
Whilst making his plan and while the aid was writing an order 
dictated by Bonaparte, the small group upon the rock were 
discovered by the besieged, and a gun was directed towards 
them. ‘The very first = threw the secretary lifeless at 
the feet of the consul, who calmly turned round and inquired 
whether any of his attendants could write. The heart of 
Pierre swelled within him as he stepped forward and offered his 
services; and he was at once transformed into a secretary of 
the builder of kingdoms. Whilst writing, a musket ball glane- 
ed on his left hand and carried off the inkhorn which he held; 
but, undisturbed, the apprentice hero continued to indite the 
order, and dipping his pen in the drops of blood that issued 
from his wound, he merely observed, in a low voice, ¢ This ink 
is still at the service of the general.’ Bonaparte had noticed 
the whole, but without saying a word, he took the paper from 
the hands of Pierre, pencilled a few words at the bottom, and 
folding it said, * Lieutenant Duval, carry this in all haste to 
your colonel.’ Pierre astounded and scarcely crediting his 
senses, paused and seemed to hesitate; but a mere wave of the 
hand anda glance of the great chief roused him from his as- 
tonishment, and he bounded on the rugged way. He could 
scarcely believe it possible, that Bonaparte, amidst the infinite 
number of names crowding upon his memory, and at such a 
busy hour, could retain his humble cognomen, which he was 
not even conscious the consul had heard. And that he should 
give him the title of lieutenant too was a mystery. But be- 
fore night he discovered that no error was committed, for he 
learnt that the very paper, partly written with his own blood, 
also contained an order from the hand of the general to have 
him commissioned lieutenant of his guards. Indeed he soon 
became convinced that the grandeur of Bonaparte’s concep- 
pote was equalled only by his vast memory and presence of 
mind. 

And shall we pursue the conqueror of Italy and Pierre in his 
rapid fortunes as a soldier? We could not describe the scenes 
of slaughter and bravery which follow, without being diverted 
from our simple tale. Have our readers lost sight of poor. 
devoted Annette, in the blaze of the glory of the conqueror! 
And can they believe that Pierre has forgotten her? No— 
her image was before him at the battle of Monte Bello, and on 
the bloody field of Marengo, amidst the thunders of artillery, 
and the din of death, her dulcet voice was still whispering n 
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his ear. Nay, the love of glory never could have enticed him 
from the mountains where she breathed, had not her selfsacri- 
ficing spirit withheld from him the reason which caused her 
to reject him from her—and when some months later, Pierre 
Duval, now acolonel and aid to the general, was ordered to 
repair to Germany, what led him to pass through the moun- 
tans of Savoy? It was not to visit his father, whose ashes 
though lately consigned to the earth, was scarcely colder than 
his living heart. No—it was to see her whom, in spite of 
imagined inconstancy and wrong, he still passionately loved. 

It was near sunset, when he reached the little village at 
the foot of Mount St. Bernard. The alpine scenery around 
him shone in all the sublimity of God’s great works; but it was 
not the natal air so fragrant to the mountaineer, nor the sight 
of the cliffs and the vines and the hoary mount that swelled 
his heart. It was one deep, thrilling thought, the image of 
his mountam maiden, the beloved Annette. The evening 
bell was ringing, but he knew by the sound that they chimed 
not for the rest of the living, but for the repose of the dead. 
His heart, unused to fear, throbbed as one who awaits his sen- 
tence; and the two rough soldiers, his attendants, could plain- 
ly discern the agitation of hismind. One of them suspecting 
the cause of his colonel’s anxiety, spurred his horse, and ob- 
taming information which he deemed consolatory, returned 
with goodnatured animation to tell his comrades that the 
‘bell was ringing only for the funeral of an old man and his 
wife, who were to be buried together.’ The colonel’s inquie- 
tude was indeed relieved, and he thanked the soldier with an 
accent Which must have been eloquent, for it brought a tear 
to the eye of the old veteran, who also was a true Savoyard. 
\s they approached the humble church of the village, they 
let a procession chanting slowly the service of the dead; a 
coffin containing the aged couple was borne by four young 
en, and immediately behind walked a female covered with a 
veil which completely concealed her form. ‘The moment 
Pierre cast his eye on her, he felt a secret and unaccountable 
impression that Annette was the mourner, but her eye seemed 
to be fixed to the ground, and while the attention of every 
individual in the simple procession was fixed upon the un- 
wonted sight of a military man in glittering attire and his at- 
tendants, the female continued absorbed in her grief and un- 
conscious of the presence of strangers. But as the procession 
turned to ascend the steps of the church, she came so near the 
prancing horse that bore her lover, that she was compelled to 
look on him, and a faint scream revealed to him that he beheld 
Annette in the orphan mourner. He dismounted at one leap, 
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but she was already unconscious of the presence of the living 
and the dead. 

When she recovered her senses, the committing of her pa- 
rents to their last abode was already accomplished, the bells 
chimed no more, and the venerable priest in his white robes 
was standing over her pillow. Pierre with looks of profound 
anxiety watched the return of animation on her pale features, 
He was the first object whom she recognized; her eye glis- 
tened, and a faint smile glimmered on her lips for one instant, 
then melted away in tears. Meanwhile Pierre with rapid 
accent told the devoted Annette, that he had learnt all from 
the priest, that he knew it was his father’s cruelty which led 
her to cast him off in order to save her parents from ruin— 
that it was his barbarity that deprived her of a house and 
hastened them to their graves; but that he would repair what 
could be repaired, and live to make her happy. 

The eye of Annette opened once more, and it was a glance 
of deep gratitude that she cast on him whom she had never 
ceased to love. But her smile, though eloquent, beamed there 
a briefer moment yet, and her countenance became apparently 
inaimate. Pierre felt the chill of death rising to hte heart. 
Her soul, however, was still glowing in the earthy tabernacle. 
Her lips moved once more; it was plain she was reciting the 
Lord’s prayer, but no word was heard, till she uttered with a 
mere breath, 

—Sicut in celo. 


Her eye opened then, turned itself to heaven, and her voice 
rose in all the melody of gratitude and hope. Annette was 
rewarded for her virtue, and she lived the ornament of a 
higher sphere. 





A TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 
A DAY AT MADAME RECAMIER’S DURING THE CONSULATE. 


Ow arriving, I found in the drawing room of Madame Re- 
camier, Messrs. de Narbonne and Camille Jordan, generals 
Junot and Bernadotte. Soon after, Talma and M. Longchamps 
entered, the author of a piece called the ‘Seducteur Amov- 
reux,’ which he proposed reading for the benefit of the critl- 
cism of Laharpe, before he delivered it over into the hands o! | 
the reading committee of the French theatre. Soon after. 


Messrs. de Lamoignon, and Adrien, and Mathieu de Mont- 
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morency arrived, whose illustrious names had ceased to be 
for them a sentence of death; and who, risen as it were from 
the midst of the ruins of the revolution, brought into the new 
regime that elegance of manners, which distinguished so 
emmently their ancestors. ‘Then came general Moreau, a 
few moments after, Mr. Fox, lord and lady Holland, Messrs. 
Erskine and Adair. Fox and Moreau attracted the most 
attention. You would have thought them two friends meet- 
ing after a long absence. 

The first joined to great amiability an ardor in conversa- 
tion, and a gaiety and frankness of manner, which rendered 
him irresistible. The other, simple and modest, gave his 
opinion with much reserve, and listened with so much conde- 
scension, that it did not require his brilliant reputation to 
make friends of all who approached him. He observed, with 
charming simplicity, to Mr. Erskine, who was giving us an 
eloquent summary of the case of Thomas Paine, whose cause 
he had defended without success: ‘I should have been alaw- 
yer,it was the wish of my family; as a military man, I must 
tollow my party in duty and in inclination; but one is so little 
master of the part he plays in this world, that it is not till the 
close of his career, that one can really regret or applaud the 
choice he has made. Mr. Laharpe was sitting near Erskine: 
they questioned and replied one to another often, entertaining 
is by their sallies of wit, which seemed inexhaustible. When 
Mr. de Narbonne had succeeded in rendering the conversa- 
tion general, each of the guests, endeavored to fix on some 
pomt in the history of the others. Thus, each in_ turn, 
was the subject of discourse. They analyzed and applauded 
the wise retreat of Moreau, the speeches of Fox to the king, 
ou forcing Pitt into peace, the literary course of Laharpe, the 
political and private life of Montmorency, the bravery of 
Junot, the poetry of Dupaty, &c. Coffee was being served, 
when we heard the tramping of horses, and an instant after, 
Eugene Beauharnais and his friend Philip de Segur, were an- 
iounced. Young and gay, brilliant in his own acquired repu- 
tation, and of that reflected from his father-in-law, Eugene 
was not in the least intoxicated by his elevated position. It 
Was easy to recognize, under the elegant uniform of colonel 
of the guards, the same young man, who some years before, 
Was apprenticed a joiner, in the hope of one day being able 
‘0 support his mother and sister by his labor; and who ina 
short space of time, transported to the plains of Italy—a con- 
queror to the foot of the Pyramids—became the adopted son 
o! the man, who had drawn upon him the eyes of all Europe. 
Advancing to Madame Recamier, Eugene haemo her to per- 
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mit him to express his regret at arriving so late at an enter- 
tainment to which he felt himself honored by receiving aninvi- 
tation. Thenapproaching Mr. Fox, he said, ‘I flatter myself. 
that I shall be able to make amends to you, for I am directed, 
by my mother, toaccompany you to Malmaison, and I am but 
a few minutes in advance of the carriages, which will conduct 
you and your friends there, as soon as you can withdraw 
yourself from the spell that arrests you here. It will give 
me much pleasure, to become your guide.’ He then pre- 
sented Mr. Segur to the strangers, and touching the hand of 
those of his acquaintance, he sat down to the table, like a 
soldier accustomed to the hasty repasts of the first consul. 
Shortly after we rose from table, the guests dispersing, each 
choosing his companion according to his taste, to take a short 
walk in the park. The greatest number, were attracted 
round Mr. Fox and Madame Recamier, but in returning to 
the chateau, Moreau took entire possession of Mr. Fox. 
After we were seated in the drawing room, Madame Reca- 
mier proposed giving her illustrious visiters, an opportunity 
of hearing Talma. She politely gave the preference to scenes 
from Shakspeare. Talma commenced by a scene from 
Othello; and as it was justly remarked by Madame de Stael, 
it was only necessary for him to pass his hand through his 
hair, and to knit his brows, to be the Moor of Venice. The 
effect was as great, as if he had been surrounded by all the 
illusions of the stage. At the desire of Madame Recamier, 
he gave arecitation from Macbeth. His low, mysterious 
voice, in pronouncing those beautiful verses of Ducis—his 
look, when changed to express the shrinking from a remem- 
brance that was humble, combined to produce an effect, of 
which tradition cannot give an idea. 

Talma, after having so delightfully entertained those pres- 
ent, left to attend a rehearsal at which he was expected. The 
English, at least, could not weary in hearing the beauties of 
their great tragic writer rendered doubly beautiful by the 
representations of Talma. 

After the departure of the great tragedian, we were enli- 
vened by music. Nadumann and Fudrie performed a duet: 
Madame Recamier was requested to sing; she placed hersell 
at the harp, and sang a delightful romance from Plantade. It 
is hardly necessary for me to say, that we were charmed by 
the voice of Madame Recamier. ‘In such agreeable com- 
pany, time flies,’ was remarked by Mr. Segur, who added, that 
‘the carriages of the first consul, had been waiting more than 
an hour, in the avenue. Mr. Fox and his friends then took 
leave of their amiable hostess. Eugene and Mr. Segur followed. 
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We were remarking on our English friends, when the duchess 
ef Gordon and her ‘daughter Georgiana, now duchess of Bed- 
ford. were announced. The duchess possessed great affabil- 
ity of manner, but the charming naiveté with which she blun- 
dered her French, contributed to her reputation, as much as 
her rank. Who has not heard of the beauty of her daughter? 
The maidenly air of that beautiful English girl, the sweet 
expression of her eyes, the beauty of her form and features, 

-ommanded universal hom: we. Those ladies entered at the 
moment that Mr. Longchamps was preparing to read his piece. 
They begged permission to sit among the judges, and the 
author commenced. We were charmed with that beautiful 
comedy; and Laharpe himself, generally so severe a judge, 
complimented the author. We were comme nting on some 
part of the play, when poetry was compelled to make place 
for another muse. 

This was no less a personage yon Vestris. He came to 
perform for Madame Recamier a gavot, which he had com- 
posed the preceding winter, for hee and Mademoiselle de 
Coigny, since Madame Sebastiani, who died at Constanti- 
nople during the embassy of her husband. Madame Reca- 
mer and lady Georgiana, were persuaded to perform this 

gavot for us; it was danced to the music of the h: arp and horn. 

~ Surely the eyes of mortals never rested on forms more fair. 
Madame Recamier, with the tamborine in her hand, charmed 
ateach step with some new grace, while the lady Georgiana, 
who, instead of the castanets, had taken a shawl, seemed more 
timid, and made it serve the purpose of a veil. There was in 
her attitudes, that union of repose and modesty, that adds 
charms to the fairest forms: those charms but half seen 
through the undulations of the veil: those lovely eyes either 
east dow nor thrown up in timid glances, rendered her an 
object of admiration to all eyes; but the varied movements 
and graceful attitudes of Madame Recamier, prevented our 
veing entirely occupied with the lady Georgiana, and there 
was a charm in her smile, which added much we ‘ight in her 
favor. We could not but remark, in the midst of the general 
enthusiasm, the ecstacy of V estris, who seemed to attribute 
all the poetry of motion, attitudes, and steps, to the inspira- 
tion of his genius. After the ballet, the duchess of Gordon, 
Madame Recamier, and I, set out for the Forest of Boulogne. 

In the evening, we found a large party at the chateau, 
among others Mde. de Stael, Madame V iotte, general Marmont 
and his w ife, with the marquis and marchioness of Luchesini. 
The last, was a man of talent; and a diplomatist who enjoyed 
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the confidence of his sovereign, the king of Prussia; a great 
reputation had preceded him to Paris. 

After the usual forms, it was proposed to finish the evening 
by acting proverbs. It would be the means of drawing out 
the talent of several of the company. Madame de Stae! 
could display her talent at improvisatation, which rendered 
her conversation so attractive; Madame Viotte could find 
occasion to prove, that she merited the title of the tenth 
muse, which Laharpe had givenher; and the count of Cobent- 
zal esteemed one of the best actors of the *Théatre de |’ Ev. 
mitage,’ at the court of the empress Catharine, would give 
us an opportunity of judging of that talent which was de- 
clared inimitable by M. de Segur and all the Russians of our 
acquaintance. We commenced with some dramatic scenes. 
The first was Hagar in the Desert; Madame de Stael played 
Hagar; her son, since killed ina duel at Stockholm, played the 
part of Ishmael, and Madame Recamier, represented the 
angel. It would be difficult to describe the effect produced by 
Mde. de Stael in that eminently dramatic part. Although per- 
formed ina drawing room, the dramatic illusion was pertect. 
With her long hair disheveled, Madame de Stael completely 
identified herself with the character, while Madame Recamier 
with her modest and celestial beauty, was the very personifi- 
cation of a messenger from heaven. After the proverbs, we 
amused ourselves in acting charades, in which all the com- 
pany took part. Some performed their parts well, some 
badly; the most ridiculous, were the most amusing. Eleven 
o’clock struck, and supper was announced. Supper is always 
the most agreeable act of the day. The marquis of Luche- 
sini observed on that subject: ‘That breakfast was for 
friendship, dinner for etiquette, luncheon for children, but 
supper, for love and confidence.’ One o’clock arrived before 
we could believe it was so late. It is of life, as of riches; we 
are prodigal of them when we have abundance before us, and 
we know not their value, till we come to their close. 





GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS IN OHIO, KENTUCKY, AND INDIANA. 


Grotoer is the science of the structure of the earth, indicat- 
ing the existence of minerals, and pointing out with much ac- 
curacy their respective localities. ‘This is now so generally 
admitted, that in England the demand for practical geologists, 
or those who study the metaliferous rocks, is so great that the 
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profession of mineral surveyor has grown out of it. ‘Then,’ 
cays an able geologist,* ‘estimating the value of an estate, the 
capacity of the agricultural surface is not alone considered, but 
agreat importance is given to the probable perpendicular value 
of every acre as it can be computed on geological principles. 
Then, not only the metals, but every rock, every stone, eve- 
ry bed of sand or clay, has its value. A quarry of stone, of 
whatever quality, produces an income, and canals and rail 
roads are the facilities which carry them cheaply to their 
destination.’ 

The same writer gives the following incident as illustrative 
of the value of this science, and similar proofs might be 
multiplied. 

‘As an evidence of the confidence which may be placed in 
geological indications, | consider it important to mention, in 
a brief manner, a coalmining operation now conducting in 
England, upon the sole ground of an entire confidence placed 
in geological principles, and without any indication whatever 
of coal creeping out on the surface. A shaft was sunk at 
Mouthwearmouth, near Sunderland, in the county of Dur- 
ham, through a group of calcareous rocks, which were sup- 
posed, from the immutability which rocks are believed to pre- 
serve as to the order of superposition to each other, to overlie 
certain coal veins existing in contiguous parts of the country. 
The shaft was sunk 344 feet beneath the surface before any 
coal was found: they then reached a smal! seam of one and a 
half inches in thickness. ‘This occurred in 1831, after en- 
countering incredible difficulties in stopping an influx of water 
that had frequently almost overpowered them. They pro- 
ceeded to a depth of one thousand feet; when it became ne- 
cessary to invest more capital in pumps of greater capacity, 
and this without meeting more coal. But the proprietors had 
confidence in their operations; and, amid the loudly expressed 
doubts of many of their friends, persevered, until at a depth of 
1478 feet below the level of high-water mark, they reached a 
very valuable seam of fine coal, and are actually now carryin 
their shaft to a depth of 1800, in order to reach a vein of aa 
long worked in other situations, and which they are confident 
will be found within that depth. ‘his vein when reached will 
repay all the outlay of capital,and become a source of great 
wealth.’ 

The states of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, cea 
considered, form an oblong square, extending from the shore 
of lakes Erie and Michigan on the north, to the Cumberland 


* G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 
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river on the south; and from the western limits of Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia on the east to the Wabash and Mississippj 
rivers on the west. ‘This extensive, fertile, and healthful re- 
gion is intersected by numerous navigable streams, abounds 
in beds of rich mineral ores, supports already 2,000,000 of in- 
habitants, and has the capacity of sustaining, with all the com- 
forts of life, at least five times that number. ‘Throughout this 
region the mineral treasures are only partially known, but 
that they are abundant, would seem to be the fact from the 
discoveries already made. It is the province of geolo y to 
direct these discoveries, by indicating, from analogy, the local- 
ities of mineral ores, and saving the expenditure of much time 
and money in the search for iron, lead, coal and the more pre- 
cious metals, in districts of country where they are not likely 
to be found. 

Did no other reason than this exist in favor of an early ge- 
ological survey of these three states, the work should not be 
postponed. But then there are other considerations which 
demand immediate attention. Public sentiment in each of 
these three states is now rife in favor of internal improve- 
ment. The public mind is turned with considerable intensity 
upon the development of the physical resources of this region, 
so far at least, as that result can be brought about by the con- 
struction of roads and canals. In tne incipient stages of such 
works, it is of the first importance that there should be a right 
beginning. Hvery thing depends upon this. Unless properly 
located, neither turnpikes, rail-roads, nor canals wiil be profit- 
able to the stockholders or beneficial to the community. To 
locate them judiciously there should be concert in action in 
the different states, and a thorough examination of those 
causes, both physical and moral, which may exert an influence 
upon these artificial channels of communication. To confer 
the greatest benefits, they should connect such points and bi- 
sect such regions of country as possess the most valuable com- 
mercial, agricultural, and mineral resources. In regard to the 
commercial and agricultural points, there is less dificulty than 
in reference to the minerals that lie beneath the soil. These 
are hid from observation, and but few persons have even a 
theoretical, much less a practical knowledge of their localities. 
Hence the great necessity of calling in the aid of geology be- 
fore any more great works of internal improvement are com- 
menced. In the construction of the many canals, turnpikes, 
and rail-roads now projected, the various localities of the beds 
of iron, coal, salt, gypsum, marble, saltpetre, &&c. should be 
ascertained. A connected geological map of these three states, 
by some eminent and experienced geologist, ought to be made 
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4 asearly as practicable. Such a map would probably be more 
erfect and of more value than separate surveys of each state. 
The subject is one entitled to executive notice at the approach- 
ing sessions of the legislatures of these states: and it is re- 
spectfully suggested whether the governors of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana, should not be respectively authorized by legisla- 
tive enactment, to confer together and select come competent 
individual to execute this important work. Such a delegation 
of authority to the executive departments, would be better 
than the direct action of the difierent legislatures in making 
an appointment, inasmuch as considerable correspondence 
may be necessary in obtaining the services of an able practi- 
cal geologist. 
These geological surveys are not without a precedentin other 
'4 states. For instance, in Tennessee, Professor Troost, under 
legislative authority, is now engaged in making a geological 
9 reconnoissance of that state; and, provision has been made in 
Virginia, for a similar examination. ‘The example should be 
followed, simultaneously, by the states of Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. ‘The expense would be inconsiderable, compared 
with the lasting benefits which it would confer. Be De 
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i , Eritomizep; or, A Tour round the World: Being a short and 

/ comprehensive Description of the Terraqueous Globe: attempted in Verse, 
for the sake of the memory;) and principally designed for the use of schools. 
yan American. Philadelphia: Joseph Crukshank. 1784. 


A 


Ix looking around for some old book, whose title or contents 
might awaken pleasant reminiscences in the mind of the scholar, 
A we lighted upon this little elementary treatise on geogra- 
1 | phy—+attempted in verse, for the sake of the memory.’ Itis 
> |@ certainly one of the curiosities of literature, and is among the 
, | ten thousand experiments which have been made oe 

all time upon the ‘tender thought.’ How early the ‘delight- 
. |@ ful task’ of training the young intellect began to be practised 
- @ wacalling, we have no means of deciding. Scripture has 
; |@ ‘mortalized the name of the first navigator, and preserved 
is @ Jaithful memorials of those who distinguished themselves in 
e war and hunting, in the early ages of the world: we know 
s, (Who was a cunning workman in brass and iron, but we are 
le hot informed of the precise period, when the little urchin be- 
gan to creep ‘unwillingly to school,’ and the craft of the peda- 
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ogue was numbered among the means of gaining an honest 
Fivelihood. Solomon, indeed, —_ of the rod, in terms which 
smack ominously of the schoolhouse, and which lead strongly 
to the belief that that great and good man was an encourager 
of education. 

In profane history, early mention is made of those who ad- 
dicted themselves to the honorable office of teaching the 
young idea how to shoot. Some of the most distinguished of 
the heathen philosophers were instructers of youth; and the 
lawgivers considered this one of the most important branches 
of national polity. Perhaps this is one reason why a large 
majority of those who are engaged in teaching, are such stick- 
lers for the dead languages. No man can give a good reason 
why an obsolete dialect should be attempted to be taught, and 
an imperfect smattering given of that which would be perfect- 
ly useless if well understood. But it is natural that men should 
love that which is consoling to their own pride, and should 
honor the languages in which are embalmed the memories of 
the most illustrious of pedagogues. 

The art of teaching, then, is old—but it hath not acquired 
wisdom by age. If we judge from the experiments which are 
even yet going on, one would think it was in its infancy. It 
has been a fruitful subject of discussion for ages, and is even 
now the theme of countless volumes. Thoughts on education 
have been written, printed, spouted, sermonized, and versified 
—by men and women of all degrees, from the Greek philoso- 
pher to the modern novelist, and from the powerful autocrat 
to the pennyless spinster. They 1ave been promulgated by 
all manners of means. The hypochondriac poet lolled upon 
his sofa, and sentinentalized delectably upon the ‘delightful 
task, to rear the tender thought!’—the lady author, who 1s not 
blessed with offspring, mingles her theories on education with 
the love scenes of a novel—the clergy make it the standing 
material of their dullest and most orthodox sermons—the law- 
yer occasionally finds it a convenient condiment with which 
to season a pathetic speech—the physician touches on 1t 
while counting the throbs of a patient’s pulse—the politician 
finds it an agreeable hobby—the bookpedler prates of it to 
show his liberal spirit while shoving off a catchpenny book— 
and the whole of the risen generation find in it a rich mine 
commonplaces, on which to expend the loquacity of an idle 

our. 

Then, how numerous the theories! How remarkable the 
diversity of opinion! Look at the countenance of a child. 
Can any doubt exist as to the character indicated by those 1n- 
nocent, ingenuous, smiling features? Rather ask, do any two 
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agree? One will tell you, that the infant mind is a blank 
page, on Which you may write what you please; another, that 
itisarich mine of latent thought. One insists that every 
intellect is originally the same, and another that the diversi- 
ties of the natural mind are infinite. ‘It is depraved,’ says 
one; ‘it is pure,’ says another. ‘It is stubborn, and hard to 
be moulded,’ argues one; ‘it is flexible, and easily governed,’ 
cries another. ‘Children are vicious,’ exclaims one moralist; 
‘children have virtuous dispositions,’ says another moralist. 
The poet declares that they are innocent and unsuspecting— 
the schoolmaster pronounces them shrewd and mischievous— 
the nurse reports them illnatured and overbearing—the keeper 
of the orphan asylum finds them artful—the parent discovers 
in them the germs of every virtue—while the phrenologist 
repudiates all these wholesale dogmas, and proves demon- 
stratively that they are just as heaven made them, and are 
rood or evil according to the bumps with which they have 
been endowed. 

Poor little fellows! how little do they know or care about 
ill the pother that is made over them. Yet there is no ani- 
malin creation who is made the subject of so many experi- 
wents—no, not even the elephant, the monkey, the learned 
pig, or the industrious fleas. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go,” says Solomon; ‘just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
nclined,’ echoes Pope—but the theorists, while they do not 
lifer vastly as to the object to be attained, can never agree 
‘to the means to be employed. One preaches up flogging, 
mother coaxing, and a third starvation. One is for invigora- 
‘ing the body, another for sharpening the intellect, a third tor 
wltivating the affections, a fourth for training the morals, a 
‘ith for mortifying the appetites, a sixth for subduing vice, a 
eventh for humbling pride—and the other ninety-three of any 
uitdred advisers who should be called into consultation, 
would present ninety-three other favorite hypotheses. One 
would tell you to reward merit, another to punish demerit. 
Une thinks that the principle of emulation is ruinous to the 
worals, and another that punishment would break the gene- 
ous spirit of youth. So they go: but the little boys and 
ils, whether their spring-time of life be nourished by the 
sunshine of joy, or moistened with the tears of sorrow—grow 
on like the lilies of the field, which neither toil nor spin, until 
they arrive in due time at the dignity of manhood, and succeed 
v the power and the propensity of rewarding and punishing 
ther generations. 

How few feel for the objects of all these experiments! 


‘ould a moral microscope be applied to ‘the tender: thought,’ 
a 
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how much unnecessary pain would be discovered—what tty 
vexations, minute agonies, and Lilliputian Struggles! There 
are those who will wail by the hour, over the wretchedness 
of the slave, who can own no property, and must come and 
go at the bidding of a master, while their own children are 
enduring a thraldom not less unreasonable. How often is the 
property of the child snatched from him, his wishes thwarted, 
his inclinations forced, his sensibilities rudely assailed, and his 
affection insulted, by mere caprice. A man cannot be pun- 
ished without the solemnity of a trial; a boy whose sense of 
injustice is just as strong, and whose pride is much more sen- 
sitive, suffers the infliction of arbitrary and summary pun- 
ishment, without evidence—and who feels for him?) We fee! 
quite shocked when we read of the cruelties of the naturalist, 
and shudder at the coolness with which he speaks of poisoning 
a kitten, or witnessing the struggles of a puppy in an exhaus- 
ted receiver, or of an insect on a pin; but who revolts at the 
atrocities practised upon unoffending children, by insane or 
reckless experimenters in education? 

But we are forgetting our book—which should not be for- 
gotten, because it is one of the innocent experiments of a 
good man. ‘The author was a venerable and learned divine 
of the olden day, when the clergy wore wigs and gowns, and 
the laity honored them—those good old days when men were 
content to believe the bible and respect the church, and the 
public peace was not disturbed by sacred wars and sacerdo- 
tal frivolities. He was a professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and there are some yet living who remember him as 
one of the best of men, and best of Latinists. We remember 
him only in his name and his works—for he was gathered to 
his fathers before our time. We know not to what extent he 
practised his talent and propensity for versification. The only ~ 
work of his, of this kind, besides the one before us, which 
we recollect, was a Latin grammar, which was much in vogue 
when we were little folks, and which stands recorded in our 
mind as one of the landmarks of time, in perpetuam ret me- — 
moriam. In that volume the rules of Latin grammar wert | 
laid down after this fashion: | 


‘Nouns of the first declension end in a, 
And pass for feminine, as hee musa.’ 
and thus: 


‘Months, rivers, winds, and mountains pass for hes 
‘ Bagh 
I'rees, countries, cities, isles, and herbs are shes.’ 


It was a very good grammar, by-the-by, and was extensive!y | 
used for many years. 
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In the work before us, the same kind of measure is employed 
in communicating the rules and the facts of geography; but 
far less successfully, we think, than in the case of the gram- 
mar. The author’s reason for adopting the metrical form of 
instruction, is thus set forth in the pretace: 

‘If the following attempt to smooth one of the paths of 
science, and render it inviting to the sons and daughters of 
America, shall be found, on a fair trial, to answer this impor- 
tant end, the author will be highly gratified, and account 
those leisure hours that have been employed in it, as well 
spent. 

‘Every one knows, that instructions conveyed in any tol- 
erable kind of verse, are much more easily remembered, than 
when delivered in the most elegant and harmonious prose.” 

The following extracts will show the manner in which the 
learned author treated the subject: 


‘Round the globe now to rove, and its surface survey, 

Oh youth of America hasten away. 

Bid adieu for awhile to the toys you desire, 

Earth’s beauties to view, and her wonders admire. 

Refuse not instruction, improve well your time, 

They’re happy in age, who are wise in their prime.’—p. 1. 


*This globe that’s the grave and the birth-place of man, 
Exhibits vast tracts both of water and land. 

The water, attracted, incessantly rolls, 

And seems to extend to the far-distant poles: 

The oceans, or three immense parts of the same, 

Th’ Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian, we name, 

Over more than one-half of earth’s surface they glide 
And land into three distinct, portions divide.’—p. 8 


One more extract is all we can afford. It is that which 
contains the names of the thirteen states. 


The States, independent, united, and free, 

In order as follows arranged we may see: 
Massachusetts to south of New-Hampshire we view, 
Rhode-Island, more south, and Connecticut too. 
These states for themselves the New-Englanders won, 
Who fled to these climes persecution to shun. 
New-York next appears, as westward we go, 

Where Hudson’s tamed waters far southerly flow. 
Tosons of New-Jersey let praises be given, 

Who saw the proud foe from the Delaware driven. 
To wise Pennsylvanians praise too we'll give, 

Who west of the far-flowing Delaware live. 

This state runs far westward Ohio to view, 

And counties thirteen can now claim as her due. 
Her lands were by purchase obtained from rude men, 
And her name still imports that her founder was Penn. 
The Delaware state lies to south of the same 

And takes from the river to eastward its name. 

The land that from Mary is called, as they say, 
Extends on both sides of the Chesapeake Bay. 
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On the south of Potomac Virginia lies, 

And boasts of her Washington, valiant and wise. 
The two Carolinas more south still are seen, 
And Georgia’s last of the happy thirteen.—p. 56. 


Sxetcues oF A Tour TO THE WeEsTERN CoUNTRY, THROUGH THE STATES OF Oxo 
anp Kentucky; A Voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
Trip through the Mississippi Territory, and part of West Florida. Com- 
menced at Philadelphia in the winter of 1807, and concluded in 1809. By 
F. Cumine. Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum. 1810. 


By the plan that we have adopted, we shall from time to 
time collect the titles, at least, of books which relate to the 
history of the western country, and present them to our read- 
ers with such remarks as occur to us, so that our series will 
eventually comprise the materials for a catalogue of such pub- 
lications. We hope by these and other means, to render our 
work useful, and to enlist in its support the pride of the people 
of the west, for whose interest and character we have always 
felt a deep concern, and whose approbation we prize as the 
highest reward of our labors. 

Such books as the one before us are now becoming very 
rare. It is rather a singular circumstance, that new as our 
country is, the earliest accounts of it are so. scarce, as rarely 
to be met with; yet the reasons of their disappearance are 
sufficiently obvious. The editions of American works are 
very small, seldom exceeding from one to two thousand copies, 
which scattered over so wide a country as ours, are soon 
buried under a mass of succeeding volumes. Nor is there 
any country in the world, where literature is cultivated, 
whose people manifest so little attention to the preservation 
of books. Books are bought and used for present gratifica- 
tion; they are seldom accumulated with care, or kept together 
under any systematic arrangement. Our public libraries are 
few, and extremely meagre. Private libraries, there can 
scarcely be said to beany. Ifa gentleman of fortune devotes 
his attention to the accumulation of a valuable collection, 
during his life, it is sold, or divided among his children at his 
death, and the books are scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

The travels of Mr. Cuming are written in a plain style, 
and are full of minute details. Some curious facts are given 
relative to the state of the country, at the time when he saw 
it—curious in consequence of the changes which have since 
occurred. 
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His account of the residence of Blennerhasset, which he 
visited in 1807, not many months after it had been abandoned 
by its owner, and before it had suffered much from dilapida- 
tion or violence, will be read with interest now, the more espe- 
cially as one of our most favorite writers has recently founded 
avery beautiful tale, upon the adventures of ‘the lady of 
Blennerhassett.” We copy it entire: 

‘Leaving Browning’s tavern on Friday, 24th July, at six 
o'clock, without our passengers, in twenty minutes after, we 
had advanced a mile and three quarters, and landed on the 
north side of Blennerhasset’s island, a quarter of a mile below 
the eastern end. 

‘On ascending the bank from the landing, we entered at a 
handsome double gate, with hewn stone pilasters, a gravel 
walk, which led us about one hundred and fifty paces, to Mr. 
Blennerhasset’s house, with a meadow on the left, and a shrub- 
bery on the right, separated from the avenue by a low hedge 
of privy, through which innumerable columbines, and vartous 
other hardy flowers were displaying themselves to the sun, at 
present their only observer.’—The present company always 
excepted. 

‘We were received with politeness by Mrs. Cushing, whose 
husband, Col. Cushing, has a lease of this extensive and well 
cultivated farm, where he and his family now reside, in pref- 
erence to his own farm at Bellepre. 

‘The house occupied a square of about fifty-four feet each 
side, is two stories high, and in just proportion. On the 
ground floor, is a dining room of twenty-seven feet by twenty, 
with a door at each end communicating with two small par- 
lors, in the rear of each of which is another room, one of 
which was appropriated by Mr. B. for holding a chemical 
apparatus, and as a dispensary for drugs and medicines. 

‘The staircase is spacious and easy, and leads to a very 
handsome drawing room, over the dining room, of the same 
dimensions. It is half arched round the cornices, and the ceil- 
ing is finished in stucco. The hangings above the chair-rail 
are green with gilt border, and below a reddish grey. The 
other four rooms on the same floor correspond exactly with 
those below, and are intended either for bedchambers, or to 
iorm a suite with the drawing room. 

‘The body of the house is connected with two wings, by a 
semicircular portico, or corridor, running from each front cor- 
ner. In one wing is the kitchen and scullery, and in the other 
was the library, now used as a lumber room. 

‘Itis to be regretted that so tasty and handsome a house 
had not been constructed of more durable materials than wood. 
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‘The shrubbery was well stocked with flowery shrubs and 
all the varieties of evergreens natural to this climate, as well 
as several exotics, surrounds the garden, and has gravel walks 
labyrinth fashion, winding through it. ; 

‘The garden is not large, but seems to have had every deli- 
cacy of fruit, vegetable, and flower, which this fine climate and 
luxuriant soil produces. In short, Blennerhasset’s island is g 
most charming retreat for any man of fortune, fond of retire- 
ment, and it is a situation perhaps not exceeded for beauty in 
the western world. It wants, however, the variety of moun- 
tain—precipice—cataract—distant prospect, etc., which con- 
stitute the grand and sublime. 

‘The house was finished in a suitable style, but all the 
furniture and moveables were attached by the creditors, to 
whom Mr. B. had made himself liable, by endorsing Colonel 
B.’s bills; and they were lately sold at public auction at 
Wood county courthouse, for perhaps less than one-twentieth 
of their first cost. 

‘Mrs. Cushing described Mrs. B. as beautiful and highly 
accomplished, about thirty years of age, and mother of two 
infant sons, now with her at Natchez.’ p. 110. 

It appears from the remarks of this traveler, that even 
twenty-five years ago, the neighborhood of Lexington in Ken- 
tucky, had attained that supericrity in point of cultivation 
and improvement, which it still possesses, and which renders 
it so delightfully attractive to the eye of the tourist. 

‘The country had insensibly assumed the appearance of an 
approach to a city—the roads very fine and wide, with graz- 
ing parks, meadows, and every spot in sight cultivated. 

‘Soon after we were gratified with a view of Lexington, 
about half a mile distant, from an eminence on the road. On 
entering the town, we were struck with the fine roomy scale 
on which every thing appeared to be planned. Spacious 
streets, and large houses, chiefly of brick, which since the 
year 1795, have been rapidly taking the place of the original 


wooden ones, several of which, however, yet remain.’ _p. 160. 


Our readers are probably acquainted with the fact that pre- 
vious to the introduction of steamboats, a number of sea ves- 


sels were built at Pittsburgh and Marietta, and descended the © 
river in safety. The attempt, however, to render them avail- | 


able in this long and uncertain navigation, he unsuccess- 
ful, and the application of steam rendere 


following record made by our author, on approaching the © 
mouth of the Ohio, will amuse our readers. 

‘A ship at anchor close to the right shore, three miles lower 
down, enlivened the view, which was closed below by Col: 
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onel Bird’s flourishing settlement on the south bank of the 
Mississippi. 

‘We soon passed and spoke the ship, which was the Rufus 
King, Captain Clarke, receiving a cargo of tobacco, etc., by 
boats, down the river from Kentucky, and intended to pro- 
ceed in about a week, ona voyage to Baltimore. It was now 
ayear since she was built at Marietta, and she had got no 
further yet.” p. 254. 





LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 


We have before us two French newspapers containing letters, written by a 
French gentleman, who visited this city during last winter. His initials will 
be recognized by those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. We have 
made copious extracts from these letters, as it will be interesting to our readers 
io see what is said of us by an intelligent foreigner, who visited our country 
for the express purpose of inspecting its manufactures, and other public and 
private improvements. It will be seen that he has made some mistakes; but 
his views are liberal and impartial. 


Mempnes, Tenn. January Ist, 1835. 


Cincinnati has been rendered celebrated by Mrs. Trollope, 
whose aristocratic senses revolted against the commerce of 
salted meats, which is here carried on upon a grand scale. 
From her accounts, many have believed that the inhabitants 
of Cincinnati were all pork merchants, and their city a 
slaughterhouse. The fact is, Cincinnati is a large and beau- 
tiful town, admirably situated in one of those bends which the 
Ohio describes in her course. ‘The mountains which bound 
this noble river, throughout its course, seem in that place to 
have receded, in order to leave an elevated and unbroken 
plain, for which they serve as a wall on all sides, where the 
Ohio does not serve as a ditch; so that a spacious city might 
be built secure from the terrible inundations of the river.* 
The geologists, who do not believe in the mythological fables 
of the Orcades, say, with much simplicity, that this plateau is 
the result of the wearing away, in the diluvial times, of the 
body of the mountains by the current of the waters of what 
snow a very unpretending river called Licking, which de- 
bouches into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati. However this 


* The freshets of the Ohio are prodigious. In February, 1832, they rose 
sitty-eight feet above low-water mark, During several days, steamboats sailed 
through several of the streets of Cincinnati. 


| 
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may be, there is not in the whole course of the river a single 
point which offers so many advantages to the founders “a 


a 


city. 

The architectural physiognomy of Cincinnati resembles that 
of the new quarters of English towns. The houses are gene- 
rally of brick, most frequently of two stories high, with glass 
windows of shining cleanliness, each arranged for but one 
family, in regular lines along streets very well paved, and sixty 
feet wide. Here and there the uniformity is interrupted by 
structures of a more monumental character. There are, for 
example, large houses of stone, in excellent taste, real palaces 
in miniature, with foreshortened porticos, which are inhabited 
by the aristocracy of the pork merchants of Mrs. Trollope; 
and sometimes smaller houses surrounded by gardens and ter- 
races. In addition to these there are the public schools where 
girls and boys learn together reading, writing, geography, and 
arithmetic, under the simultaneous direction of a master and 
mistress.* At another point you will see a church, small, nar- 
row, simple, destitute of sculpture or paintings, without 
stained glass or gothic arches, but tightly built, furnished with 
thick carpets and excellent furnaces which secure those who 
attend from the cold, during the long and monotonous services 
of the Sunday. There are in Cincinnati, as in all other towns 
of the United States, numerous churches, and for all sects; from 
the episcopal, which has under its banner the wealth of the 
country, down to those of the baptists and methodists.t In 
another place there is a vast hotel, which at first view you 
would take for a royal residence; but where, I can assure you, 
you will not find a princely hospitality. There is also a mv- 
seum, which like all the American museums, is a private spec- 
ulation, and composed, as usual, of some crystalizations, of 
mammoth bones, which are very abundant in the United States, 
an Egyptian mummy, of costumes and armour such as is used 


* These schools are supported by means of a tax analagous to our additional — 
eentimes. Simultaneous instruction is preferred here to mutual instruction. 
They are held in large square buildings, bearing in gold letters the name of — 
the districts. According to the official report of the administrators and visiteré 
dated July 30, 1833, there were then in Cincinnati 6000 children from six toseven 
years old, without including 230 children of color, for whom there was a separate 
school. Nearly 2300 children attend the common schools, and 1700 the pr- 
vate schools. The number of common schools is eighteen. ‘There are twelve 
male teachers and five assistants,—and six female teachers, with seven assit 
tants. ‘The male teachers receive $400 per annum, the assistants 250; the fe- 
male principals have $216, the assistants, $168. These salariesare said to be | 
insufhcient. i 

t There is also a large number of catholics in Cincinnati. They consist 
emigrants from Ireland and Germany, and are, for the most part, poet people. 
I learn from the bishop of Cincinnati, that there are about 20,000 catholics 0 
the state of Ohio, of which the population is 1,200,000 souls. 
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by the Indians, half a dozen statues in wax representing, for 
example, Washington, Gen. Jackson, and the Indian chiefs 
Black Hawk and ‘Tecumseh, and a figure of Napoleon on foot 
or on horseback; of a French cuirass from Waterloo; of a col- 
lection of portraits of distinguished Americans, which compri- 
ses that of Lafayette, and those of the city; impaled birds, 
serpents preserved in spirits of wine, and especially a mon- 
stroas living serpent, a boa or anaconda. One of the museums 
of Cincinnati is distinguished for its remarkable Indian anti- 
quities drawn from the vast caverns of Kentucky, or from the 
iumerous tumuli on the banks of the Ohio. and of which seye- 
ral once existed upon the ground now occupied by Cincinnati.* 

The bankinghouses have nothing about them worthy of 
particular observation, but they are now discussing in Cincin- 
nati, the plan of erecting a sumptuous edifice, proportioned to 
their wealth, and capable of containing all the banks of the 
city. ‘The founderies which are put in operation by steam en- 
zines, the shipyards where the steamboats are built, the shops 
which are noisy, unhealthy, or inconvenient, are either with- 
out the town or in the suburb of Fulton, or in the villages of 
Covington or Newport on the opposite bank of the river in 
Kentucky, and even in the country. As for the immense 
tutchery of hogs, about 150,000 per annum, and the manufac- 
ture of lard, which is the consequence, the city is neither pol- 
uted nor infected by it. All this is done out of town, on the 
yanks of a rivulet called Deer-creek—the waters of which are 
reddened by this vast massacre, and which has acquired the 
name of Bloody run. On the borders of this stream are the 
vasins of a canal which extends from Cincinnati to Dayton in 
the interior of the state which it is proposed to extend to lake 
fre, a hundred leagues further. Cincinnati has neither 
quares planted after the English mode, nor places, nor avenues, 
wor spouting fountains, although it would be very easy to con- 
struct them. They may be expected to execute embellish- 
uents properly so called, when the inhabitants acquire a taste 


*This museum contains a curiosity which I have never met with elsewhere, 
ltis a representation of hell, where the young girls of Cincinnati go in pursuit 
éemotions that are denied them inmtheir ordinary mode of life, which, though 
comfortable and tranquil, is cold ar@ monotonous. They there have the con- 
‘ortions and cries of the damned, and the fury of an impaled bear, which howls, 
and gnashes his teeth with rage. They exhibit besides, a gigantic serpent, 
nade of paper, which coils and uncoils itself, now with a majestic slowness, 
then with a menacing impetuosity. This strange spectacle, mingled with al- 
‘nations of light and darkness, of certain effects of little phantasmagoria, and 
“rokes of a gong, together with the shocks communicated to the spectators by 
an electrical machine, concealed behind the scenes, appears delightfully to ex- 
tite the nerves of the younger portion of the Cincinnatians, and especially the 
adies. It is the principal source of revenue to the museum. 
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for them; at present they only think of whatis useful. It must 
be considered also, that every improvement requires an addi- 
tional tax, and that in the United States, it is not easy to in- 
duce the people to submit to it. The citizens of Cincinnati 
require enlightenment upon the subject of public improve. 
ments: it is this resistance to taxation which is the cause of 
their deficiency. 

It is about twenty years since Cincinnati has been in 
possession ofa system for the distribution of water (water- 
works). By the payment of an annual rent of from eight to 
twelve dollars, each family has a little fountain, more than 
sufficient for its consumption. A steam engine, placed on the 
bank of the river, conveys the water to a height of three hun- 
dred feet into a reservoir situated upon one of the hills which 
surround the town. From thence by means of pipes of cast 
iron, it descends in every direction. The elevation of the res- 
ervoir is such, that the water rises of itself in every house even 
to the top. Cisterns placed along the pavement from place to 
place, are intended to furnish the engines and hose in cases of 
fires, and are only used upon those melancholy occasions. 
The new towns of the United States are generally provided 
with hydraulic establishments. Among the old cities, Phila- 
delphia has one on a magnificent scale,* which has cost very 
dear (at least 15 millions). One is talked of at Boston, which 
will cost millions also, as the water must be brought froma _ 
distancee New York, which is absolutely deficient, is about — 
to construct one, which for the same reason is estimated at — 
25 millions.t ‘That of Cincinnati, although it has three times — 
been renewed, has cost scarcely 800,000 fr. It is generally 
thought in the United States that waterworks ought to be | 
public property. At Cincinnati they belong to a company, 
and for this reason water is dearer than at Pittsburg or Phila- 
delphia.t The city has been three times in treaty with the 
company, and three times has refused to purchase at an ad- 
vantageous price. The first time the establishment was 
offeredat 175,000 fr. the second 400,000, the third time 670,000 


* The water used in Philadelphia is brought from the Schuylkill, which bounds 
the city on the southwest. ‘The pumps which fill the reservoir are put in mo- 
tion by a fall of water taken from the river. This establishment of Fairmount, 
including the wheels, pumps, and reservoirs, has been decorated with much | 
taste and very Jittle expense, for the decoration strictly so called, consists of 
grass, balustrades in wood, and two bad statues. The effect. is nevertheless 
elegantly grand. 

+ Francs. 

{ The tax upon water at Philadelphia and Pittsburg is from five to six dollars 
~ an ordinary family. At six dollars per annum it is only nine centimes 
a day. 
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were demanded. She will finish by paying 1,500,000 fr. or 
2,000,000. In this affair, as in that of the enlightenment, the 


refusal of the city is caused principally by the difficulty of 


imposing new taxes. 

The approach to Cincinnati is imposing to one who arrives 
by water. It is yet more so when it is viewed from the sum- 
mit of one of the hills which border it. The eye embraces the 
meanders of the Ohio and the Licking which throws itself into 
itat right angles, the steamboats with which the port is filled, 
the basins of the canal and the warehouses that surround them, 
and the ten locks by which they communicate with the river, 
the factories of cotton thread of Newport and Covington, with 
their great chimneys, the federal depot of arms where the star- 
spangled banner waves from the extremity of a flagstaff, and 
the arrow-shaped vanes upon the wooden steeples—on all 
sides, the view is terminated by a range of montains and hills, 
and the amphitheatre is yet covered with the strong vegetation 
of the primitive forest. This rich verdure is broken here and 
there by countryhouses surrounded by colonnades, of which 
the forest has furnished the materials. It is delightful to know 
that the population which moves in this. panorama, lives in the 
midst of abundance, that they are industrious, sober, econom- 
ical, greedy of knowledge; that if, with a very few exceptions 
they are strangers to the delicate pleasures and elegant man- 
ners of the refined civilization of our European capitals, they 
are also ignorant of our vices, our dissipation, our follies. 

In place of continuing to discourse of Cincinnati, permit me 
tv recount to you an incident. [had remarked at the hotel a 
man of middle stature, of a temperament hardy and robust, 
about sixty years of age, who yet retained the quick elastic 
step of youth. I had been struck with his cheerful and open 
countenance, the amenity of his manners, and a certain com- 
manding air which was conspicuous through his dress of lin- 
sey.* ‘It is,’ said one, ‘general Harrison, clerk of the court of 
common pleas of Cincinnati.’ ‘Is this the gen. Harrison of 
Tippecanoe and the Thames?’ ‘It is himself, the ex general 
in chief, the conqueror of the Indian Tecumseh and the Eng- 
lish general Proctor; it is the avenger of the disasters of De- 
roit and the river Raisin; it is the ex governor of the territory 
of Indiana, the ex senator of the United States congress, the 
eX minister to one of the southern republics. He has grown 
didin the service of his country; he has passed years of his 


° Linsey is a stuff fabricated during the winter in the farm houses, by ming- 
ng factory cotton with wool spun in the house. One of these threads serves 
‘sr filling and the other for chain. 
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life in those rude wars with the Indians, in which less glory 
could be gained than at Rivoli or Austerlitz, but where there 
were many more dangers. He is now poor, charged with a 
numerous family, forsaken by the federal government, although 
still full of vigor, because he had an independent mind. ¢ His 
friends in the eastern states talk of making him President of 
the United States. In the meantime, we have made him 
clerk ef a court.’ After a pause, my informant added: 
‘you can see at this poor table another candidate for the pre- 
sidency who appears to have a better chance than Gen. Har- 
rison, it is Mr. McLean, judge of the supreme court of 
the United States.’ 

Instances of this desertion of men, whose career has been 
the most honorable are not uncommon in the United States. 
I had already seen at New York the illustrious Mr. Gallatin, 
who after having grown gray in the service of the republic— 
after being legislator during many years, a minister at home, 
a diplomatist abroad, after having taken an active part in all 
good and wise measures of the federal government, finds him- 
self in his old age dismissed without any reserve or condition, 
and thus would his arduous career probably have terminated, 
if his friends had not offered him the place of president of one 
of the banks of New York. The distress of president Jetler- 
son in his old age is well known, and how he was reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the legislature of Virginia for the per- 
mission of disposing of his lands by lottery; whilst president 
Monroe, still more indigent, after having spent his patrimony 
in the service of the state, was obliged to implore the com- 
passion of congress. These are the men to whom their country 
owes the invaluable acquisitions of Louisiana and the Floridas. 

‘The system of pensions is unknown in the United States. 
There is no social provision for the old age of eminent men 
who accept superior offices, although it is impossible for them 
to practise economy with their comparatively small incomes, 
and many of them have seen their health and fortune wasted 
in the exercise of their duties. This is one effect of the disre- 
pute in which the principle of authority is held here. Public 
officers are treated like the humblest servants. Servitude 1s 
so constituted in the United States, that every American has 
in private life more regard for the least white domestic, than 
the majority of the people show for the public life of the most 
elevated rank of officers. These are warned continually and 
in a thousand ways that they are but dust, and that a frown 
from the people can sink them immediately into nothingness. 

This conduct of Americans towards officers is a logical effect, 
a mathematical principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
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do not hesitate however to think that it is conformable neither 
to reason nor justice. If it is true that the people have an 
undeniable right to regulate the rule of conduct of the guar- 
dians of power by their interests; it is equally true that really 
‘superior men have a natural and sacred right to be invested 
with high social functions. If it is wrong to sport with the 
wants of the multitude, it is not less so to trample upon the 
claims of men of talent and goodness. And if those whose 
ability and devotion to their country entitle them to offices, 
are lost to view through ingratitude or neglect, to whose care 
shall the public good be confided? What willthen become of 
the sovereign right of the people? In the example of a nation 

who, impatient of all superiority, rewards only with ingrati- 

tude the services of distinguished men, and who from caprice 

casts them off like vile subjects, there is no less despotism than 

in the conduct of an Asiatic prince who reduces all indiscrim- 

nately to the same level of slavery, treats all alike insolently 

and brutally, and thinks that genius and virtue are only too 

much honored in kneeling on the steps of his throne. 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 


Trost who have been familiar with our city, have observed 
throughout a number of years past, an old dilapidated build- 
ug, large in size, but whose broken windows, and mouldering 
walls, exhibited the melancholy evidences of neglect and de- 
ey. Every stranger, who was curious in noting whatever 
was worthy of attention, remarked the singular contrast, 
which this ruined edifice presented, to the general symptoms 
of prosperity exhibited in our fair city. While great exertions 
were in operation for the promotion of literature and science, 
while beautiful buildings were erected for our common schools, 
while Wealth and refinement were sutliciently evident in the 
uumerous public improvements which were going forward,— 
this neglected structure stood in bold and solitary relief, the 
single monument of public apathy towards a liberal institution. 

incinnati college was chartered in 1819, with ample 
powers. ‘he stock was ‘divided into five thousand shares 
of twenty-five dollars each, making the whole endowment 
authorized to be subscribed, one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and the annual income was limited to eleven 
thousand dollars. 

28* 
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The corporations have te to elect a board of trustees, 
which board have an unlimited authority to appoint ‘such 
professors and tutors as they shall think necessary,’ and the 
charter does not prescribe any art, science, or branch of 
knowledge, which shall be taught, but leaves it discretionary 
with the trustees to direct the whole course of instruc- 
tion. The only limitation of their powers in this respect, is 
in the clause which provides, that ‘they may cause the prin- 
ciples of morality and of the christian religion to be included, 
but the religious tenets that may be peculiar to any particular 
sect or denomination shall never be taught or enforced in the 
college.’ The teaching of theology therefore is virtually ex- 
cluded. But this is the only limitation contained in thecharter. 
So cautiously was this act drawn up, and so evident is the 
intention to leave the trustees unfettered, and to enable them 
to give the widest extent of usefulness to this institution, that 
no branch of learning is named or alluded to, except denomin- 
ational theology, and the whole wide field of learning and 
science, classical and professional, is left open to their discre- 
tion; and that no misconstruction should cramp them in the 
practical exercise of these extensive powers, it is explicitly 
provided in the sixth section, ‘that the board of trustees of said 
college, may grant and confer on any candidate, in such form 
as they may direct, all or any of the degrees that are usually 
conferred in any college or university within the United States. 
Under this charter a large edifice was erected many years 
ago, in a central and convenient part of the city, and a real 
property accumulated, worth not less than fifty or sixty thou- 
sand dollars; and it is singular that with such a begining, | 
and such ample means and powers, the institution was suffered _ 
to languish, and its operations at last to become suspended. ~ 
The building fell into ruin, and became an eyesore to the in- © 
habitants. Thus it hasremained for years, and until the recent © 
effort for the revival of the college. qi 
Within the present year a few individuals have exerted © 
themselves to attract the public attention to this neglected — 
edifice. ‘The appeal was not made in vain. Our citizens are — 
not deficient in public spirit or discernment; and the obvious 
discredit and disadvantage of permitting so valuable a property — 
to lie idle, required only to be mentioned, in order to be fully ¢ 
understood. A proposition to revive the institution, and to © 
give effect to the intentions of the founders and of the legisla- © 
ture, by filling it with all the departments, except the one only — 
which was excluded, and enabling it to grant all or any of the 
degrees usually conferred in any college or university in the | 
United States, was well received by the public, and responded 
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to by a liberal contribution. The edifice is now undergoing a 
thorough repair, and its renovated appearance is already a 
subject of congratulation. Its gloomy exterior has been so 
far transformed, as to render the building highly ornamental 
to the city; and other improvements are in progress. 

The trustees have already organized a medical and a law 
department, in both of which the courses of lectures for the 
winter have been commenced. Of the medical department 
we do not propose to speak, as there is a rival institution in 
this city—and we have no disposition to get ourselves into the 
hands of the doctors, who would doubtless resent any interfe- 
rence between their rival claims to public favor, by examining 
our head phrenologically, and exposing to publicity any defi- 
cient bump, which might be found. But of the law depart- 
ment we may speak without the danger of giving offence; 
and of this we have, professionally, a right to give our opin- 


ion. The professors are John C. Wright, Joseph H. Benham, © 


and Timothy Walker. Judge Wright is an eminent and ex- 
perienced lawyer. He has been a member of congress, a 
judge of the supreme court of this state, and a practitioner at 
the bar; and in all these stations has earned a high reputation 
for talent, acquirement, and assiduity. ‘The other gentle- 
men are lawyers in extensive practice. Mr. Benham has 
stood among the foremost at the bar both in this city and at 
Louisville, and is well known, and Mr. Walker has a high 
reputation for industry, and scholarship. 

We have heretofore spoken in terms of commendation of 
the law school at Lexington, with regard to the excellence of 
which our opinion remains unchanged; and we hope that the 
establishment of another, not inferior, in this city, will conduce 
to the honor and advantage of the legal profession. The result 
of much experience enables us to say that there has been a 
want of ripe attainment at the western bar, and that, with a 
vast deal of talent and enterprise, there has been too little 
labor and study expended in the preparation of the mind for 
the duties of this responsible profession. We are glad there- 
fore to see the facilities for the study of the noble science of 
law, increased; and we hope that our city will become the re- 
sort, as Lexington has been, and will doubtless continue to 
be, of many young gentlemen, who design to follow the law,— 
hot as many follow it—at a respectful distance—but with the 
ardor of a generous and highminded ambition, to achieve its 
highest honors. 

An academical department will also, it is understood, be 
added to the Cincinnati College, and its several departments 
will then be complete. We shall witness with pleasure the 
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full organization of this institution. Every city should haye 
its own college. In our republican country, education is de- 
signed for all, and its facilities should be so distributed that 
the whole talent of the land should equally share its benefits, 
The wealthy can afford to send their sons to be educated at 
distant colleges; but persons in moderate circumstances must 
see their offspring deprived of this advantage, unless the means 
of education be brought to their doors. ‘Talent belongs to no 
rank, it is found in the humble dwelling of the industrious 
man, as well as in the palace of the aristocrat; and wherever 
it be found, it should be cultivated, and rendered useful to the 
possessor, as well as to the public. ‘There are individuals in 
our city, to whom the expense of sending a son to a distant 
college would be oppressive, if not impossible; while there are 
others, who, from prudential considerations, prefer to edu- 
cate their children at home. Indeed, we can scarcely imagine 
a reason strong enough to induce a parent to send a youth 
from the parental roof, to deprive him of the comforts, the 
restraints, and the wholesome example of the family circle, 
and to throw him into the temptations of the world, at this 
careless and impulsive season of life—unless it be that of 
necessity. ; 

Every city and large town should have its college, at which 
those youth could be educated, whose parents cannot attord te 
send them abroad, or prefer to keep them at home. We hope 
to have such an institution here—one that shall be established 
upon broad and liberal principles—which shall adopt a prac- 
tical and useful system of education—and which shall be a 
popular and favorite seminary. A city like Cincinnati should 
have an institution which shall embrace the whole round of 
liberal studies—so that a boy who enters at one end witha 
{atin dictionary under his arm, may come out a thorougly 
bred lawyer or doctor at the other. 

We have already a system of common schools, that furnish 
the rudiments of an education to the whole population. We 
have a Mechanics’ Institute, at which boys may acquire the 
elements of the useful sciences. How important that the sys- 
tem should be completed by the addition of a college, which 
may confer on all who desire it, a complete classical, scienti- 
fic, and professional education. 

While on this subject we may notice a popular error which 
has prevailed to some extent in this city. It has been sug- 
gested that Cincinnati College could not have law and med 
cal departments, because it is not an university. A distinc- 
tion has been supposed between a college and an untversily, 
which does not exist, in the United States. There is no such 
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distinction in law, nor in common usage. The various institu- 
tions of the highest class in the United States, are termed col- 
leges or universities indiscriminately, whether they have the 
professional departments or not. Yale College has a theolo- 
gical, a law, and a medical department; Harvard University 
hasno more. Bowdoin College has a medical department; 
the University of Pennsylvania has a medical—but no law, 
nor theological department; the College of New Jersey has a 
theological, and law, but not a medical department. Through- 
out the United States, the names college and university are 
used synonymously; they are mere names, indicating no dif- 
ference. In our own state, Miami University, has no greater 
powers under her charter than Cincinnati College. 

The word university, however, is improperly used in the 
United States. We have no institution which can be pro- 
perly so termed. A college properly may comprise the vari- 
ous branches of classical and professional learning; a plurality 
of colleges connected together, forms a university. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford in England, has twenty-four colleges. But 
there is no such thing there as a law, a medical, or a theologi- 
cal college. ‘The college there, has its classical, its medical, 
its law, and its theology professors, and the whole number of 
colleges, thus complete in themselves, unitedly make up the 
university. In America, we have no institution which 1s 
more than simply a college. A complete college comprises 
the classical, law, theological, and medical faculties, and may 
grant all the diplomas known to the arts and sciences; but if 
a plurality of these colleges be united under one government, 
the confederated institution becomes an university, which, 
however, can confer no other diploma, than either of its col- 
leges could confer, if such union tid not exist. 


RAIL ROAD FROM CINCINNATI TO CHARLESTON, 5. C. 


Some of our enterprising citizens have lately projected a 
most magnificent undertaking—one which, we hesitate not to 
say, has seldom been surpassed in grandeur or utility. A rail 
road from Cincinnati, an important manufacturing city, and 
the depot for the produce of the rich valley of the Miami, passing 
through the most fertile counties of Kentucky, thence through a 
hilly buthighly productive region of Tennessee, into South Caro- 
lina; and traversing the whole breadth of that state, would be 
anoble work. It would open a communication between parts. 
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of the union, which have heretofore been wholly disconnected 
and would add another tie to the many which already bind 
our family of republics together. It would give a new im. 
pulse to industry and commerce. To the interior of Ken- 
tucky, it would aff rd an easy mode of access both to the Ohio, 
and the ocean, and afford new facilities for carrying her beef 
and hemp to market. It would pass over a valuable mineral 
region of Tennessee, well populated, and nese much 
wealth, but lying far from the ocean on the one hand, and 
far from the great rivers of the west on the other; and would 
probably touch at Knoxville. At this si to which mer- 
chandize is now brought at an expense of six cents per pound, 
it would probably be received for two cents. To the city of 
Charleston it would give eminent advantages; and it would 
bring the wealth of South Carolina into active employment. 

This however is but a limited view of the advantages of the 
proposed communication. We must take into view the nu- 
merous navigable rivers, that pour their rich streams of com- 
merce into the Ohio; and the various canals, rail roads, and 
turnpikes, that connect the rich valleys of the west with the 
same river. 'Toall the commerce thus concentrated upon the 
bosom of the Ohio, a new highway to the ocean would be 
afforded. 

‘The middle of this main trunk’—we quote from a pamph- 
let published at Cincinnati— would be intersected by the pro- 
jected rail road from Richmond, Virginia, via Lynchburg, to 
Knoxville in East Tennessee, by which the Old Dominion 
would acquire a new channel of intercourse with her daughter 
Kentucky; and also with several of the states formed out of 
the Northwestern Territory, which was once her property 
—traveling from the west to southern Virginia, being thus 
restored to the route which it took in the infancy of our 
settlements.’ 

From the same pamphlet we extract the following facts: 

‘The distance between Cincinnati and Charleston, is stated 
to be 500 miles, which on the estimation of the committee 
would require 700 miles; 135 miles from Charleston to Au- 
gusta, however, have already been completed, which is nearly 
in the direction of Cincinnati. The contemplated road to 
Paris, will have a length of 90 miles, leaving but 475 miles to 
complete. Itis urged as a reason why this project should be 
carried into execution, that it would form a trunk, out of 
which other or lateral branches would spring, connecting It 
with ‘ten states and a vast expanse of uninhabited territory, 
in the northern interior of the Union.’ We have not the time 
or space to designate all the channels of connection which 
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will be established. A few, however, of the most important 
we will mention, viz: ‘The intersection of the projected rail 
road from Richmond, Va. via Lynchburg, to Knoxville, in E. 
Tennessee.’ The Ohio river, which would connect it with 
western Virginia and western Pennsylvania. ‘The Ohio and 
Erie canal, from Portsmouth to Cleaveland, already finished. 
The Maumee and Miami canal, in progress from Cincinnati to 
lake Erie, uniting with the Erie and Wabash canal of Indiana. 
The Ohio river from Cincinnati to Mississippi. ‘The proposed 
main trunk (say the committee) would resemble an immense 
horizontal tree, extending its roots through, or into, ten states, 
and a vast expanse of uninhabited territory, in the northern 
interior of the Union ,while its branches would wind through 
half as many populous states on the southern seaboard.’ The 
committee entertain no doubt of the physical practicability of 
constructing the work. The estimated expense is $8,000,000. 
A sum not greater than that about to be expended in the con- 
struction of the Erie and Hudson rail road in New York. 
The concluding part of the report sets forth in strong and 
glowing terms, the advantages that would grow out of this work, 
in the facilities it would give to trade and traveling; in the —_— 
mentation of population in the region through which it would 
pass; the impulse to agriculture which it would impart; the man- 
ufacturing establishments it would set up; and the lateral works 
of internal communication which it would suggest. Its contri- 
bution to our national defence, and its consequences upon our 
social and political relations, by the increase of personal inter- 
course which it would bring about, between people of differ- 
ent sections of the country, who at present, from their dis- 
tance apart, and obstacles to intercourse, are comparatively 
ignorant of each other. The gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee were Dr. Daniel Drake, T. W. Bakewell, and John 8. 
Williams.’ 

In addition to the above remarks, we shall only now add the 
following from the Missouri Republican, a paper which always 
is found ably advocating the cause of liberal improvement: 

‘While the south and the west are moving in these great 
and important works, a mighty struggle is making in the At- 
lantic states to secure to their favorite cities the immense 
trade of the valley of the Mississippi. New York has made, 
and is still making giant attempts, by the construction of vast 
inland works, the diffusion of her capital into all the states, 
and her unwearied efforts to obtain the control of the currency, 
toadd to the vast amount of the trade which she has already 
grasped. In all their views in this respect, the capitalists of 
New York have proved themselves infinitely more clear-sight- 
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ed than their neighbors of Philadelphia. But the enterprizing 
men of this latter city, and of Baltimore, have not been inac. 
tive in their exertions to draw the western trade to their re. 
spective cities; and we observe that Boston is again alive to the 
necessity of putting in her claims to a portion, at least, of this 
commerce. <A project which was started some years since in 
the legislature of Massachusetts, and was then abandoned be- 
cause the state was unwilling to undertake the work itself, 
has received, it would seem, a new impetus from the efforts of 
other states; and it is now proposed, that the capitalists of 
Boston should at once engage in the work. To the wealthy, 
enterprizing, and public-spirited men of the bay state, nothing 
is impossible when once they have seriously set themselves to 
the task. Meetings of gentlemen favorable to the project in 

uestion have already been held; and it is suggested, that a 
public meeting will soon be called im Boston, to concert mea- 
sures fur its final success.’ 

Our next extract is from the Boston Patriot, and refers to 
the lastmentioned project: 

The Daily Advertiser and Patriot thus states it: 

‘First. It will open a communication with the western 
counties of our state, and bring to our city a great amount of 
trade that now goes to New York. The rail road completed, 
and Berkshire will be nearer to Boston than New York, and 
the merchants of the whole valley of the Connecticut will re- 
sume their trade with our city, which has for several years 
been diverted from us. 

‘Secondly. It will unite us with Albany, the capital of the 
empire state, and bring us within ten hour’s ride of that large 
and increasing place of business. 

‘Thirdly. It will open to us by the rail road which is now 
building from Albany to the west, an easy and rapid inter- 
course with the central part of the most populous and wealthy 
section of the state of New York, and bring us within 20 hours 
ride of Utica, and into the midst of a population as large as 
that of the whole state of Massachusetts. 

‘Fourthly. It will connect us with Buffalo, the great com- 
mercial emporium on lake Erie. If, as there is no doubt, the 
rail road should be extended from Utica to Buffalo, we shall 
then be within forty-eight hours distance of the latter place. If 
that rail road should not be made, we shall still have that channel 
of inland navigation, the Erie canal, by which to transport our 
merchandize to the west. 

‘Fifthly. Having thus opened a direct and rapid communt- 
eation with Buffalo, we have secured to ourselves admission 
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on as favorable terms as our great rival city, to all the states 
op the north side of the Ohio river, viz: 
To Ohio, with an area of 44,000 square miles, 
Indiana, “ 36,000 * 
Illinois, 6 60,000 * 4“ 
Michigan, 6 34,000 * “ 


Containing in the whole, 174,000 square miles of the 
most fertile soil on the Globe, and upwards of two millions of 
population more nearly resembling the people of New Eng- 
iand in habits and sympathies than any other part of the 
Union. 

‘Sixthly. From Buflalo, we have fine steamboat navigation 
to Cleveland, Ohio. Here we meet the Ohio canal, which 
traverses that state and conveys our products to Portsmouth 
on the Ohio river; and now, ; 

‘Seventhly. Having embarked on this noble streami, we 
may easily visit Cincmnati and all the other towns on both 
sides of the river, either in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 
or Kentucky, or ascending the large rivers that discharge 
themselves into the Ohio, we may transport ourselves or our 
merchandize many hundred miles into the interior of those 
dierent states—or, 

‘Kighthly. Leaving Buflalo we traverse lake Erie to De- 
roit, and thence through lake Huron and the straits of Mich- 
llimacinac, we enter lake Michigan and find a harbor at the 
new and wonderful town of Chicago—here we meet the pro- 
posed ship canal to the Mississippi river! When this canal is 
completed—and there is no question that it will soon be, as 
grants have been made for the purpose—the trade and travel 
vi St Louis, Mo., the great capital of the upper Mississippi, 
wil come direct by this route to the New England metropolis! 
And, 

‘Lastly. To sum up all the advantages in a few words, it 
will place Boston on a fair and equal footing with New York, 
ind Philadelphia and Baltimore, in regard to the trade of tie 
west; it will unite her with that boundless region from which 
she is in a great measure cut off by her geographical position, 
ind enable her to compete fairly and advantageously for a 
rade which has been such an abundant source of wealth and 
prosperity to her sister cities; and will bind her by a strong 
and enduring tie to that interesting section of the Union, wiih 
whose welfare and happiness she is most naturally and indis- 
slubly connected, and with whose political fortunes she is 
iestined to rise or fall.’ 

Since writing the above, we have received a pamphlet, 
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containing a ‘report of the special committee of the Charles- 
ton chamber of commerce on the contemplated rail road, 
from Charleston in South Carolina, to Newport or Covington, 
opposite Cincinnati, in Ohio.’ After making liberal extracts 
from the report of the Cincinnati committee, the Charleston 
document, proceeds thus: 

‘The question then arises: what response are we, asa com- 
mercial community, to make to these overtures?’ What is 
due to our character, as traders and merchants, who aim at 
the distinction of a great commercial community? How far 
will we, by fostering this project, advance our personal inter- 
est, and elevate the standing of the commercial emporium of 
our state? What additional security will we gain by accep- 
ting the proffered alliance, and identifying our social, political 
and commercial interests with theirs?’ These are considera- 
tions of grave and solemn import, involving in their decision, 
the welfare and destinies of millions yet unborn, demanding 
the serious deliberation of the statesman and the philanthro- 
pist, as well as the merchant. But our purpose and duty are 
with the commercial bearing of the subject; in which character 
we proceed. 

‘The maritime advantages of Charleston, as regards her 
geographical location, accessibility at all seasons of the year, 
contrasting so favorably with the frost-bound harbors of more 
northern latitudes, contiguity to the West-India trade, and 
healthiness of climate, scarcely require comment. They are 
known to ourselves, and duly appreciated by those gentlemen 
of the interior, whose views we now have under considera- 
tion. Based in bold relief on the coast; without competition 
on a line of seaboard nearly 2500 miles in extent; so near to 


the brink of the Atlantic, that in one hour after a vessel unmoors © 
from our wharves, she is on the broad bosom of the open ocean, ~ 


and may lay her course to any port in the world. Possessing 


natural advantages, which no human power by rivalry or | 
jealousy can weaken or impair—which nothing short of a 


convulsion of nature, shaking the foundations of the continent, 
can deprive her of, or transfer to another—she very naturally 
has attracted the attention of the far Northwest, and the m- 


habitants of that region simply ask us to join them in the ex- © 
pense of opening a door and pathway of communication, iD | 
order, that owr factors may seél their produce; our shippers / 
export their commodities; and our merchants supply their | 


wants. 


‘This offer should not pass unheeded, unless it is believed | 
that our business men are content, and that our city has 


reached its maximum point of prosperity. 
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‘The distance, in a direct line, from Cincinnati to Charleston, 
is about 550 miles. The distance by the common traveling 
roads, or the journey of a traveler going from one place to 
the other, is 597. It is assumed, making due allowance for 
touching at Lexington, (Ky.) Knoxville, (‘Ten.) and other 
prominent towns adjacent to the main route, that the whole 
distance cannot exceed 700 miles.* And this would appear 
liberal, when it is recollected, that Augusta was reached by a 
line of rail road from this city, of nine miles less extent, than 
the stage road, which was the shortest traveled by horses. 

‘The next question is, practicability of the scheme. ‘This 
inquiry is rather out of date, and it might be sufficient to reply 
in general terms, thata rail road can be constructed over any 
surface where a horse can obtain foothold—through marshes 
and swamps, where horses would sink and drown, or suflocate; 
and that by the aid of machinery in common and daily prac- 
tice on rail roads, acclivities and precipices, which a horse 
could not climb, even disencumbered of trappings and burden, 
are overcome and passed with safety and oelecty’ In all sit- 
uations and under all circumstances that a common or turn- 
pike road, or canal, could be constructed, a rail road can be 
also constructed; and, in many situations and under many 
circumstances, when no other mode of communication or 
transit could be effected, merchandize, produce, and passen- 
gers, can be transmitted by stationary power and inclined 
planes, with greater speed and safety, than by the best stages 
inthe Union, on the best turnpike roads.’ 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


A.tow me to offer a few remarks on instinct. | mean that 
faculty in brute animals, which influences them in the choice of 
me and place. According to Dr. Reid, instinct is a blind im- 
pulse to particular actions, without deliberation and without 
conception of what wedo. Equally unphilosophical is the me- 
chanism of Des Cartes, who thought animal machines devoid of 
life and sentiment; but so constructed that external agents on 


*Itis proper to remark that, in assuming 700 miles as the entire distance, 
there is to be deducted 136 miles, viz: our present road already constructed, 
and the road from Cincinnati to Paris, Kentucky, 90 miles, now under survey 
—leaving but 474 to construct—and should the juncture be formed at Colum- 

‘a, apparently the most favorable point, it will reduce the entire distance to 
about 450 miles. 
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their organs, caused them to exert various operations, which 
before had been ascribed to a principle of life and self moving 
power. M. Buffon, less ridiculous, grants to brute animals 
the faculty of distinguishing between pleasure and pain. And 
shall we not discard, as unphilosophical, the pre-established 
harmony of Leibnitz, the divine energy of Addison, and the 
mechanical instinct of Reimar? 

A blind impulse, or instinctive actions, belong no more to 
brutes than toman. The infant, the pig, and the puppy, sucks 
so soon as the tit is applied. Quadrupeds make their beds, 
birds their nests, and the young of each become familiar with 
the mechanism, before leaving the same. ‘The few ideas they 
have, favor the strength of memory, and they do what they 
have seen, as readily as a horse finds the way home upon the 
back track from recollections of every tree he had passed. 
‘What can we call the principle which directs birds to observe 
a particular plan in the structure of their nests, and directs all 
of the same species to work after the same model? Says Ad- 
dison, ‘It cannot be imitation; for though you hatch a crow 
under a hen, and never let it see any of the works of its own 
kind, the nest it makes shall be the same to the laying of the 
sticks with all the other nests of the same species.’ If Addi- 
son Was now living ,;we would inquire of him how he came 
into possession of this information. The assertion is gratuit- 
ous; and we deny his knowledge of any such a fact. Ifa 
tame crow ever made a nest after the fashion of the birds of 
her kind, we shall also require proof of her never having seen 
a nest of her species. Addison seems to have forgotten that 
birds fly, and that they have more opportunities than we have 
of noticing the notions and customs of each other. 

lt is for practical and theoretical men to rescue from 
degradation the mental powers of the brute creation; and 
among the first objects of inquiry, I hope to see collected all 
the facts relative to the character of the horse. _ It is believed 
that a horse may travel ever so far, and turned loose he can 
return home; and this faculty is called instinct. I knowa 
horse, brought from Lexington, Ky., and used as a saddle 
horse in this neighborhood for ten years; after which time the 
owner and myself traveled together, and when we had reached 
Nashville, we took the road for Knoxville, but the horse dis- 
covered a disposition to take that for Lexington, and at every 
Jeft-hand road he wished to bear that way. A few miles be- 
yond Knoxville he made his escape, and without regard to 
roads steered his course for Lexington across mountains and 
precipices until we overtook him. Now, should this ability 
in the horse be called instinct or memory? I have in two 10- 
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stances entered the Mississippi swamp, and was unable to find 
my way back. In such a dilemma I was constrained to give 
the horse the bridle and suffer him to go his own way. In 
both instances he acted alike, in taking the back track, and 
seeming to notice the trees, which caused me to suspect that 
his ability to return grew out of his recollections of the route. 
Mr. Dial says that in fire hunting he has been lost, and upon 
giving his horse the rein, he always observed that he was 
creatly perplexed in recovering himself, and effecting his re- 
turn ‘The embarrassment of the horse must have proceeded 
trom the light which communicated a dilferent appearance to 
the trees to that afforded without it. He further remarks 
that when lost in the day, if near home, his horse would take 
a direct course, but if at a distance he always returned on his 
track. No doubt can exist of the very retentive memory of 
animals. Some horses notice less than others; I have known 
them to be perfectly lost, and at other times they have made 
mistakes in supposing such a course would take them home, 
when near the contrary would be correct. I have known an 
ox to be removed to a distance and after an absence of five 
years toreturn. Mr. Thomas Lewis informed me that a man 
who settled near the mouth of Red river had his hogs to run 
wild, and five years after their departure an inundation of the 
iver took place, when the same hogs with a vast increase re- 
turned home, and got on the gallery floor of his house to avoid 
the water. If a sow is taken from her pigs of a few weeks 
old, and carried half a mile, the pigs will in a few hours follow. 
In this case they travelupon the scent of the person whom they 
know to have the mother. Take the pigs in like manner in 

the absence of the mother, and she will follow upon your track. 

When a pig returns to the bed after being removed in a bag, 

he follows the track of the person who removed him. If we 

are asked, how comes the pig of three weeks old to know that 

hecould find the bed by the scent of the man’s track? we an- 

swer by putting another question, how should a child know 

that there is milk in the teat which ts put into its mouth? 

The squirrel will travel a distance on snow two feet deep, and 

without the least hesitation, remove a chesnut from the ground 

Which he had deposited a month before; but it should be re- 

membered that they sometimes make mistakes. If these cir- 

cumstances do not discover a more minute observation and 

memory than is found in man, | am greatly deceived. 
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BLUES. 


Wiru learning’s magic spell, 
Shall gentle maids alarm you, 
When ignorance can tell 

A simple rule to charm you? 


What nymph, endowed with senses, 
Employs scholastic art,— 

With nouns, and moods, and tenses— 
To conjugate—the heart? 


Your sophistry illusive, 
Unlettered belles o’erreach, 
And arguments conclusive, 
From lips of ruby teach. 


How nominatives do govern, 
They may not clearly ken, 

But well they know, that women 
Can always govern men. 


They know the rules of grammar, 
By instinct and perspective; 
When wealthy, they possessive are, 
When courted, not ‘objective. 


Old maids they know are singular, 
As any dunce may find; 

And wedlock is a clever thing, 
That may be not declined. 


They know that men are substantives, 
That may be touched and seen; 

And women are the adjectives, 

That qualify the men. 





THE REASON WHY. 


Ask why a blush o’erspreads the rose, 
Its velvet leaves with crimson dyed; 
And why as busy zephyr blows 

The flower waves in stately pride? 


Ask why the lilies drooping shed, 
The dew-drop from each pallid leaf; 
Why each reclines its beayteous head, 
As weighed to earth with bitter grief? 


Emma vouchsafed the rose a kiss— 

The modest lily she disdained! 

Who would not weep such joy to miss? 
Who would not blush, such joy obtained? 
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THE FEMALE MIND. 


How much has been written on the genius of women—yet 
how little has been conclusively settled on this much vexed 
question by any theory or argument. Intellect is denied or 
conceded to woman—instances are given and hypotheses fra- 
med, yet the lovely subjects of all this discussion continue to 
be the same—the companions of man, the ornaments of hu- 
man nature, the cement of society. 

Mrs. Hannah More holds ‘that women have more imagina- 
tion than men;’ and tyrng aati! one who combats her opin- 
ion inquires, where is the female poet who has rivalled the 
genius of our greatest bards?) Who can point outa Mrs. Mil- 
ton or a Miss Shakspeare, or a female Dunciad, or Hudi- 
bras? It is true that none of these things are to be found in 
rerum natura; but then this is no more an argument against 
the intellectuality of the sex, than the nonexistence of a male 
treatise on needlework, or clearstarching, would be against 
the ingenuity of ours. Men make capital stitchers, when they 
suffer their genius to ooze out at the finger ends, and women 
achieve noble performances whenever they bring themselves 
to the culture of the inside of the head, instead of the decora- 
tion of the exterior. To inquire for a female statesman, or 
general, and to suffer judgment to go by default, for want of 
an answer, is just as absurd, as it would be to deny graceful- 
ness to man, because there is no male Venus de Medicis. The 
formerquery no more proves that womenare comparatively in- 
ferior in nobility of mind, than the latter proposition, that men 
are comparatively inferior in beauty of person, though perhaps 
the assertion in both cases is equally incontrovertible. 

Observation aflords a better guide on this subject, than ar- 
gument, or theory. From woman’s form we may infer her 
destination, and from her destination presume her faculties. 
Her form is delicate and weak, her destination is therefore 
domestic and peaceful; the duties and engagements of domes- 
tic life, require not vigor, spirit, energy, audacity—in one 
power of mind—and can there be greatness of imagination, 
without all these? Such qualities wouldlead and excite to ac- 
tion, which only becomes the hardy frame of man. A woman 
of powerful imagination would be placed in the same unphilo- 
sophical predicament, as a dove with the heart of an eagle. 

Whoever examines the writings or conversations of women 
will find, that, except in some few instances, va | shun those 
subjects in which the imagination is most powertully excited, 
and displayed—such as scenes of terror, like that of the murder 
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in De Montfort, or the Dream in Sardanapalus—representa- 
tions of the play of the deadly passions, hatred, revenge, des- 
air,—delineations of the fierce and gloomy, and descriptions 
of the terrible in nature. Women, from a natural delicacy and 
gentleness of mind, regard such things with something beyond 
mere dislike—they deprecate and avoid all approach to them. 
But these are the very scenes in which imagination revels and 
disports itself, wherein its powers come forth in all their ma- 
jesty, and its ambition mounts on the wings of the wind. 

It will scarcely be believed, that those who possess superior 
powers of imagination, always prefer exerting it ina less 
degree, when it might be exerted in a greater; for the pleas- 
ure derived from the exertion of this faculty, is always in 
proportion to the intensity of that exertion. If women pos- 
sessed the gift of supreme imagination, they would admire 
and cultivate those subjects of thought and discourse which 
afford scope for the exercise of imagination in its supreme 
degree. but they do not admire and cultivate those subjects: 
therefore they do not possess supreme imagination. 

The mistake has probably arisen in blending with imagina- 
tion some of the minor faculties, which are ordinarily its 
adjuncts. Fancy, feeling, and sensibility, belong to women. 
They have a delicate appreciation of the beautiful, and are 
easily touched with the pathetic. All forms of moral purity 
and loveliness, are keenly felt by the female mind. But even 
here, it might be respectfully inquired, which of them has 
drawn anything so beautiful, as the sylphs of Pope, the ro- 
mantic scenes of the Lady of the Lake, or the touching 
pathos and moral elevation of many of the scenes in Scott’s 
novels? Indeed, we look almost in vain among female 
writers for examples of rich fancy, or glowing imagination. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, or may be said, or 
sung, on both sides of this question, the world, I am afraid, 
will continue to hold its ancient opinion—that in powers of 
imagination and judgment, woman must be content to take 
the second place in the creation—and that the writers of the 
Bible, who knew something of human nature, will be found 
to be on this, as on all other subjects, in the right. To this 
venerable and well-concocted opinion, I cannot help sub- 
scribing myself an unworthy assentient. Had I entered the 
lists, as a professed defender of the sex I should have chosen 
different ground on which to elevate them, than that usually 
taken. Conceding to the adverse sex, the faculties of judg- 
ment and imagination, I would have boldly challenged them 
on the score of feeling and delicacy of thought. It 1s on this 


that the palm of superiority might be claimed, and won. 
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Matuias AND HIS Impostures; or the Progress of Fanaticism. Illustrated in 
the extraordinary case of Robert Mathews, and some of his forerunners and 
disciples. By Wituiam L, Stons, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1835. 


Ong of the most instructive books that we have read lately, is this history of 
Mathias. Not that there is anything remarkable in the character of the prin- 
cipal person, or any ingenuity displayed in his plans. A duller rogue has 
seldom imposed upon the credulity of the weak and confiding; nor did ever 
dishonesty assume a thinner disguise to cover its depravity. It is the gross- 
ness of the deception which surprises us, and we marvel as we read, that a 
vulgar rogue, destitute of talent and ingenuity, without religion, and with 
scarcely a semblance of morality, should be able to induce respectable per- 
sons, not only to follow him as a leader, but to believe him to be possessed of 
supernatural gifts. It is one of the effects which we see daily in operation, of 
the powerful influence of fanaticism, and of the readiness with which religion, 
the most dignified and rational principle of the human mind, may be perverted 
to the basest purposes. 

There are few sober-minded persons who have not been startled, at behold- 
ing the extent to which fanaticism has been permitted to mingle with the reli- 
gious operations of the last few years. The day has been when the Bible was 
considered as the rule of our faith—when the standards of churches were re- 
spected—when the pastor was the teacher and guide of his flock—when people 
went soberly to church on Sunday, and attended to their business during the 
rest of the week. But we have fallen upon times, in which the Bible is not 
considered as holding out a sufficiently exalted standard of morality, and when 
numberless devices have been invented to render the path of christian duty 
more complicated and difficult, than it was made by the founder of our religion. 
The multitude of societies which have been established to relieve the ministry 
of its appropriate duties, and to tax the industrious part of the community with 
the support of the idle, have introduced a flood of fanaticism, which has swept 
over the land like a pestilence. In estimating the character of a christian, the 
question has ceased to be, among that class, whether that man leads a sober, 
honest, and righteous life, but how many societies he patronizes. Truth, 
temperance, and charity, were once christian virtues; but now the abstaining 
from a particular liquid, or giving to a certain charity, are the cardinal points 
in the compass of faith, 

The practice of these errors is not so bad as the intolerance to which they 
lead. A false standard is unfurled, and men are denounced who fail to follow 
it. We are gravely told that new lights have been shed upon the path of 
duty, and that he who fails to enlist himself for the whole round of newly in- 
vented schemes, is behind the age, and in danger of perishing in heathen 
obduracy, 

A late writer in the New York Evangelist, has hit upon some important 
truths, He remarks—*I am fully convinced that the church is altogether in 
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the back ground, and that we have several other societies besides the temper. 
ance societies, that are perfect **anomalies”—mere * monstrocities”—* refor- 
mation societies on the church.”” They are taking the work of the church out 
of our own hands. It has come to pass that the church has contrived to evade 
every responsibility. The duty of going out, as our primitive christians did, 
to preach the gospel, has been shouldered off upon the missionary societies, 
The duty of going round from house to house to preach the word of God, has 
been laid upon the tract society. The duty of training up her own sons for 
the work of the ministry, has been cast off upon the education society-~a mere 
step-mother. The duty of circulating the Bible, is devolved on the Bible so- 
ciety, and so on; until finally it would seem that the church had nothing to do 
but fold her arms, and sit down to watch this great machinery, which has been 
manufactured and set in motion—machinery which all the wisdom and inven- 
tion of Jesus Christ and his inspired apostles never discovered, and which I 
believe never would have been discovered, had the church continued in suc- 
ceeding generations to discharge her duties and appropriate functions, as she 
did during the middle of the first century.’ 

The same writer adds, ‘there is vastly too much elock-work about preaching 
the gospel. Itis constantly getting out of order, and it takes the church almost all 
the time to keep itin repair. For my part, when I look round among our fifty 
societies, and try to doa little for one, and a little for another, I get perfectly 
distracted.’ 

The editor of ‘the Churchman,’ a most admirable religious periodical pub- 
lished at New York, remarks very sensibly, ‘there is a time in most men’s life, 
when vanity, selfconfidence, and disregard for wholesome authority, are too 
strong to be resisted. This is matter of common observation, and we ordina- 
tily say of such persons, that they “are sowing their wild oats.” After a 
while, however, their projects fail, and their ardor cools; and as if awakening 
from a reverie, they acknowledge their delusion and folly, and repair to their 
seniors for example and counsel. The same thing happens with bodies of men, 
as with individuals. In the religious world especially, there is always a large 
class who are shooting off from the “ old paths,” to test the efficacy of “new 
measures,” and when they have tried them to their heart’s content, they are 
fain to retrace their steps, and come back to the very point from which they 
started, and which, had they been blessed with alittle more maturity of wisdom, 
they would never have abandoned.’ 

Such are the sentiments which are beginning to be expressed openly by 
intelligent christians, who have witnessed the operation of what are termed 
“new measures’—by which are understood that vast and complicated machin- 
ery of missionaries, agents, and moneyed institutions, which forsome years past 
have occupied the attention, and confounded the principles, of the religious 
world. Nor were the consequences of these measures unforeseen by some ol 
those who have since, to some extent, given them their sanction. 

Ina letter to the editor of the Christian Spectator, dated Boston, December 18, 
1827, the Rev. Dr. Beecher remarks:—‘I do know as incident to these new 
measures, there is a spirit of the most marvellous duplicity and doubledealing 
and lying, surpassing anything which has come up in my day. I call no 
names. I cast no implications of designed falsehood. I leave all this for God 
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todecide. But, that the system is maintained by a most active and inveterate 
circulation of falsehood I am sure. I do not say this without long and careful 
observation and ample evidence, I do not intend by the remark to express 
my belief, that wilful and deliberate lying is resorted to by any. But the 
effect is, as if it were so; and if it is not the result of a state of perverted ap- 
prehension, which in terms of strong feeling on a given subject is, no doubt, a 
“dementia,” it can only be ascribed to a worse cause. And | am also certain, 
(for I have tried it for more than one whole year, thoroughly, as my correspon- 
dence will show, if ever called for,) that no kindness and magnanimity on our 
part will be appreciated, but as it ceases to oppose the new measures and falls 
in. And nothing will reclaim but open and pecIDED RESISTANCE.’ 

The proneness of men to run into extravagance upon the subject of religion, 
affords matter for the most serious reflection. The subject is one of vital im- 
portance—one upon which all men should think, and which should influence 
the actions of all—at least all except the editors of literary and political papers, 
who, according to a neighbor of ours, are to submit their consciences to the 
keeping of others. There is no subject which requires to be kept so free from 
extraneous influences—none which imperiously demands such sober-minded, 
single-hearted, and rational thought. Religion, to be of any value, must be 
honest and practical, steadfast and systematic. 

It might be a curious matter of speculation, for some one who is accustomed 
to remark the signs of the times, to look back upon the operations of the great 
mass of mind, in our country, for some years past, and endeavor to account, 
upon philosophical principles, for the violence, the extravagance, and the ex- 
traordinary aberrations from rectitude, which have marked that period. Taking 
in the whole round of intelléctual and moral action, what a scene would be 
presented to the eye of him who could look abroad in soberness upon the vast 
tumult of passion and prejudice. How many wild and impracticable schemes 
—how much of mere unblushing humbug—what idle and extravagant vagaries, 
has been boldly imposed upon the unsuspecting credulity of the public. 

The ‘march of intellect? is answerable for much of this. We confess that 
we were among those who were, for a little while, cajoled by this specious 
collocation of words—who believed that the march of intellect was a wonder- 
ful great affair—that the human mind was becoming every day more gigantic 
in its proportions, more active in its energies, more nice in its perceptions, and 
more vigorous in its grasp of thought—that virtue and religion would advance 
in the same ratio in which the light of knowledge should be increased and 
disseminated—and that the world would grow better just as fast as it grew 
wiser. We do not deny that there is some truth mixed up with the error of 
these propositions; knowledge is the great auxiliary of religion and law. 

But the march of intellect has been misunderstood, and misapplied. That 
which should have been a soberminded, and gradual operation, has been 
bloated into specious and inordinate proportions, by imprudent zeal, degenera- 
ted into mere partyism, and finally become prostituted to dishonest or mercen- 
ary purposes. The error has consisted in proceeding upon revolutionary prin- 
ciples, instead of advancing to improvement by slow and careful steps, which 
should alarm none by violence, nor impose the necessity of retracing the ground 
passed over, to correct the faults of negligence, or heal the wounds inflicted in 
the reckless impulsiveness of inconsiderate action. 
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A distinguished statesman announced, not long ago, that we were in the 
midst of a revolution. If he was correct in his position, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for many acts of violence which have lately disgraced our coun- 
try; and if we do not admit his proposition to its fullest extent, still, the an- 
nouncement of it shows the tendency of the public mind at that period. 

In the religious world the same kind of scenes were taking place at the 
same time. They too were in the midst of a revolution, and were attempting 
by clamor, and by inflammatory appeals to the passions and prejudices of the 
people, to produce results which should have been the fruit of sober thought 
and clear argument. 

Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, and of all conscientious and hon- 
est action. No principle is acted upon with consistency and steadfastness, 
unless it be firmly believed to be true. Whenever doubt is suggested and 
entertained, consistent action ceases. Hence arises the necessity of standards 
and creeds. The human mind requires some fixed point upon which it can 
repose—some intrenchment into which it can retire, and find itself secure from 
the assaults of doubt and infidelity. It may be active and inquisitive in its 
search after truth; but its resting place by the way, and its eventual stopping 
place, is faith. Thought, observation, and inquiry may afford much know- 
ledge—but after all, much more, in almost any branch of human attainment, 
must be matter of faith—a generous, confiding, implicit, but liberal belief in 
a system, or a creed, as adopted and understood by others. Without such 
confidence and concession, the social edifice must be continually exposed to 
destruction by the disintegration of its parts: and the peace of society jeopard- 
ed by the selfishness, ambition, or fanaticism, of every theorist who may 
choose to elect himself the leader of a party. 

It is a tact, too, that in all revolutions, political or religious, those who are 
the first to assail existing institutions, and to advocate what are called liberal 
opinions, embracing the widest latitude of discussion, are apt to become the 
most intolerant towards those who differ from them in sentiment. 

The system of new measures, by which the peace of the churches has been 
disturbed, and a flood of fanaticism poured out upon the land, had its origin, 
no doubt, in the vague notion entertained by some good men, of the perfecti- 
bility of human reason, and the vast superiority of the present over preceding 
generations. They believed the world to be a great deal wiser than it used to 
be; and inferred that the learned men of this favored century, were far more 
competent to devise systems, than the uninspired founders of the existing in- 
stitutions. Creeds and institutions were denounced, because they were old, 
and had not the gloss and finish of modern refinement. Metaphysics, the 
most subtle and deceptive branch of human learning, was made to occupy 4 
high place in religious teaching—and the most trashy notions, the very sweep- 
ings of the schools of theology, were substituted for the stern and manly lan- 
guage of the old standards, and the clear precepts of the apostles. 

The effect of such operations upon the many who do not think for themselves, 
isobvious. They have believed affectionately and implicitly in institutions 
planned in wisdom, and consecrated by age. They now see those whose stu- 
dies and habits have rendered them expert in the handling of nice questions, 
not only differing widely in opinion, but urging a fierce warfare upon each 
other. They are indoctrinated into the novel theory that questions long set- 
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tled, are to be thrown open for discussion; and the consequence is, that the 
weakest and most impulsive among them rush madly into the vortex of moral 
radicalism, and become fanatics, while the most rational sit quietly down as 
neutrals. The influence of both is lost, for all the purposes of practical piety. 

Such has been the effect produced in one of the most numerous denomina- 
tions in the United States, by a system of revolutionary measures which were 
alowed tocreep in. The standards of the church were assailed with a liber- 
tine boldness which astonished those who had been accustomed to consider 
‘hem with veneration, but which at last shook them tothe centre. It happens 
unfortunately that revolutionists are always more zealous than those who are 
content to tread the beaten paths of piety. Measures were adopted to multis 
oly the number of laborers—or as some were uncharitable enough to think,— 
‘oincrease their own party, and funds were accordingly raised for the gratuit- 
us education of young men for the ministry. They were educated by socie- 
ies independent of the church, and wholly unconnected with it, and which of 
course wanted every conservative principle necessary to the perpetuation of a 
cunsistent and permanent form of belief. They were manufactured in haste, 
and by the cheapest methods—educated they were not. That long, severe, 
snd laborious course of study, which is requisite to give extensive and accurate 
snowledge, to produce solidity of thought, and render a minister respectable, 
they did not receive. They were persons who required this sort of discipline 
jore than others, for they were inferior in point of talent. In a country like 
urs, blessed with such abundance, and where the means of education are so 
‘heap—few young men of talent will accept a gratuitous professional education, 
inless their talents be united with a groveling disposition, which is not often 
‘he companion of true genius. 

We venture to say that noone other cause has contributed so much to lower 
‘he standard of religion and of education, as that which we have last named. 
It has introduced a raw, undisciplined band into the ministry. A denomina- 
tion Which a few years ago was famed for the sound erudition of its clergy, 
uid which, wherever its standard was planted, gave at once a high tone and a 
irward impulse to the cause of education, is now as distinguished for the igno- 
nce and want of capacity among the younger portion of its ministers, as it 
was once for talent and learning. Another result has naturally followed. 
When an unfortunate youth, who, if the plain indications of nature had been 
pursued, would have made a respectable tailor, or an useful ploughman, is con- 
verted by a forcing process into a clergyman, and decently clad in professional 
lack,—he must be maintained. There is no going back. If the man turn 
itto be what the Scotch term a ‘sticket minister,’ and cannot be made to an- 
‘wer any useful purpose in the church—he is not permitted to go back to the 
needle, the ax, or the sledge hammer. The church must support him; he ts 
nade an agent; and societies are multiplied to make offices for such men, 


We could point out other kindred causes, but these are enough to account 
tthe rapid spread of fanaticism inour country. Ambition, in its eagerness 
‘0 create votes, has introduced ignorance and imbecility into the holy office, 
ind the waters of piety have been poisoned at the fountain head. Conservative 
minciples have been abandoned—those principles which preduce unity of ae- 
‘on, which lead men to ‘walk by the same rule,’ and ‘mind the same thing, 
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have been exchanged for wild theories, and nice metaphysical distinctions. 
Fanaticism has of course crept in; and many things have been substituted for 
religion, which are not religion. The temperance reformation, admirable in 
its original design, has been pushed to a degree of intolerance which has ren- 
dered it odious. Instead of a voluntary sumptuary regulation, which should 
be left to recommend itself by its rationality and good effects, some have at- 
tempted to make it a religious test, while others have extended the list of pro- 
hibited things to many wholesome and innocent, butin their opinion, unneces- 
sary articles of diet, and some have sacrilegiously ventured upon a denuncia- 
tion of the use of wine in the communion. We saw a curious anecdote lately 
in a religiousnewspaper, A member of a church said to another, who was on 
elder, ‘ suppose our Savior should appear at your prayermeeting, and an- 
nounce that he had just left a social assemblage to which he had furnished an 
additional supply of wine, after they had already ‘ well drunken’—would you 
ask him to pray with you?” The reply was ‘No: I would not.” Was this the 
ardor of piety, the mania of fanaticism, or the excited passion of party feeling? 

Another of the points of an unnatural and unwise excitement, has been the 
intemperate scheme of immediate abolition, the gross absurdity of which is 
only exceeded by its stupendous wickedness. We touch it lightly, for with- 
‘ ring as it is under the blight of its own atrocity, it needs no further exposition 
of its demerits, to secure its extinction. 

Then there is the much-vexed catholic question. Had the denunciations of 
the pulpit and the press been confined to the theological opinions, and the 
moral influence of those who profess that form of faith, and the discussions 
been conducted with dignity and calmness, there would have beenno cause of 
complaint. But the attempt to awaken the prejudices of the American people 
against a whole class of citizens, because some of them are foreigners, and on 
account of their supposed political predilections, is as ungenerous as it is dis- 
honest. Appeals to popular prejudice are always wrong, and when they are 
founded upon misrepresentation, there is hardly any epithet too strong to ex- 
press the vileness of their character. The political tenets and moral character 
of the great mass of the intelligent catholics in the United States, have been 
grossly perverted by the calumnious tongue and mercenary pen of the partizan. 
it is as unjust to charge the political opinions of European catholics upon those 
of America, as it would be to saddle the impostures of Mathias, Garrison, and 
Tappan, upon the protestants. 

These remarks are very naturally prefixed to a notice of the work before us, 
which is a very instructive account of one of the modes in which fanaticism has 
developed itself in the United States. It appears that Mathias was not the 
founder of the delusion, in which he became the chief actor, but found it ready 
made, and simply practised upon the confidence of others, whose minds were 
already perverted by fanaticism. ‘The author remarks, in his preface: 

‘In a conversation with a distinguished clerical friend, upon the subject of 
Mathias and his impostures, particularly in regard to the respectability of the 
people whom he had succeeded in leading so widely astray, the writer mem 
tioned the fact, that after all, the pretended prophet was but a circumstance 
as it were, in a series of delusions originating in fanaticism twelve or thirteen 
years since, which in their progress had been marked at different periods, by 
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transactions and absurdities scarcely less censurable or extraordinary, than the 
gtoss impieties of the arch impostor himself. Witha great number of facts in 
relation to the matters referred to, the writer had become acquainted as they 
ranspired; and in the belief that he could possess himself of all others essen- 
tial to acontinued history of one of the most singular and extraordinary delu- 
sioas that have ever appeared and flourished for so great a length of time among 
an intelligent christian people, he suggested the idea of collecting the particu- 
lars,and publishing them ina volume. ‘Do it, by all means, if you can obtain 
the facts,’ was in substance the reply. 

The details of this volume are sufficiently curious. It seems that several 
years ago, some individuals in New York—persons who were wealthy, intelli- 
gent, and accustomed to society; some of them men of business, practised in 
the ways of the world,—became so infatuated by an excess of religious zeal, 
that their intellects became bewildered. They began by establishing societies 
for doing good—planning clock-work, such as is alluded to in the b ginning of 
this article, and adding wheel after wheel, in the fond hope of completing at 
last a Kind of selfmoving machine, by which the whole world would be regen- 
erated. One of these projects was ‘the speedy conversion of the whole city 
by a system of female visitation ;’ in the execution of which, every house and 
family was to be visited by committees of two, who were to enter houses in- 
discriminately, and pray for their conversion, whether the inmates would hear 
ornot. ‘They were encouraged in this wild scheme of religious knighterran- 
try by the appearance among us, just at that time, of an itinerant clergyman 
by the name ‘T-u-r, a gentleman of great zeal, who maintained no inconsider- 
able degree of popularity among the ultra religionists of New York for some 
eighteen months or two years.’ This singular work was actually commenced; 
houses were visited indiscriminately, not excepting the public hotels—even an 
eminent clergyman received a call,‘ and before he could recover from his sur- 
prise, these missionaries were praying for hisown conversion, in his own house.’ 

A society for social prayer was organized, the members of which began to 
prophecy, and have dreams, and finally ran off into all kinds of extravagance. 
‘They did not believe in the institution of marriage, but maintained that a sin- 
gle life was essential to piety and holiness, and that married people could not 
really serve the Lord. Some of them went so far as to maintain that all mar- 
nage bonds were dissolved. One very respectable lady, whose husband be- 
longed to the association, and who had herself become partially infected by the 
uania, was restored to her right mind in rather a singular manner. ‘Two or 
hree of the unmarried sisterhood paid her a visit one day, and almost broke 
her heart, by informing her that her husband was not her husband—at least 
that he would not be her husband any longer. ‘This bold invasion of her con- 
jugal rights dissipated the delusion which had begun to steal over her.’ 

Another set of persons established a retrenchment society—rejecting all ar- 
ticles of apparel beyond the requirements of decency, and banishing all luxu- 
ries from the table. One day in every week was observed as a fust, and some- 
times the term was extended to three days, or changed to a week of rigid diet 
on bread and water. The author gives the following anecdote: *A religious 
friend informs the writer, that he recollects seeing one of them—a very wealthy 


citizen, living in a splendid mansion worth at least twenty thousand dollars— 
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at supper in his spacious parlor one evening, with nothing on the table but a 
decanter of cold water, a loaf of brown, and a few pieces of ginger bread, 
with three or four raw apples. This was the homely fare of an opulent mem- 
ber of the retrenchment society, who doubtless thought he was doing God ser- 
vice—forgetting that consistency would have required him to change his 
palace for a cottage, and distribute all his goods, saving only enough for 
the purchase of his stinted fare, among the poor, or in aid of the kingdom of 
that Master, whom he was no doubt sincerely desirous to serve, The delu- 
sion of the gentleman referred to, has since taken a different and less inof- 
fensive turn. Wonder if he means Arthur Tappan. 

Such were the persons to whom Mathias, an illiterate mechanic, anda man 
without talents, announced himself as a prophet. Their reception of him, 
and implicit confidence in him, is the more extraordinary, as his habits and 
opinions differed entirely from those which they professed. He was not strict 
in any of the observances of religion; was extravagant in his habits, and 
voluptuous in his living. He was vicious and immoral in his conduct, and 
most blasphemous in his language—yet he announced himself as God the 
Father; and found well educated persons in the city of New York—persons 
who had made the bible their study, and had the reputation of being sincere 
christians,—who believed him! The house of Mr. Peirson, who had accu- 
mulated a fortune in mercantile business, was thrown open to him; thousands 
were expended on his dress, and sensual indulgences; Peirson and his friends 
waited on him, washed his feet, and performed the most humiliating offices, 
for month after month—all in the good city of New York! Yet Mathias 
was a low, vulgar, ignorant, vicious man; without talents, eloquence, mo- 
rality, or even the garb of piety. 

Every religious person should read this book. It is full of instruction. It 
shows how easily those may slide into the mire, who imagine their feet are 
placed upon a rock, whenever they suffer themselves to be inveigled into the 
wild schemes and new-fangled notions of enthusiasts. It affords also some 
data, which taken in connection with other facts to which we have alluded, 
may account for the moral epidemic that has swept over the land within the 
last year. A republic is a government of opinion. Without astanding army, 
it has no physical vigor by which it can coerce obedience to the laws. The 
people govern the people; they govern themselves and each other. Public 
sentiment is that which gives energy to the laws. Obedience is the result 
of the consent of the governed—of a conventional understanding of all to 
respect that which is established for the protection of all. 

But it is obvious that although all are considered as consenting to the 
supremacy of the laws, there are some whose actions and opinions are looked 
up to as exemplary, and in whom any dereliction from duty, or mischievous 
error in sentiment, occasions wide spread evil, in consequence of the respect 
which others consider due them. The industrious, the moral, the intelligent, 
and the religious, stand pledged to the support of law and order. The idle, 
the dissolute, and the improvident, look up to them, and when the latter 
plunge into thoughtless violence, the former may exert a quiet but impor- 
tant restraining influence by which harmony is preserved. The religious 
part of the community, especially, occupying the high ground of principle, 
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. and holding a grave and imposing character, form the balance wheel, which 
* should preserve an uniform regularity in the great moral machinery of public 4 
° sentiment. If in addition to this, the action of the law be pure and energetic, . 
8 the state is safe. 
r If these propositions be correct, it is not difficult to account for the danger- : 
f ous disorders which have recently pervaded the United States. Among poli- : 
l. ticians and legislators, there has been an unusual boldness of inquiry into | 
- constitutional powers; and with much valuable and wellmeant discussion, ig 
there has been a vast deal of pernicious and inflammatory disputation. We 7 
n speak not of one party, or the other, but of both, when we say that too much 
‘ has been ventured for mere party ascendancy. Eminent men have allowed 
d themselves, in the heat of political warfare, to give their names to opinions, and 
t their sanction to acts, which in a cooler moment they would have disapproved. i 
i @ The law has not been respected as it ought, by persons in high places, nor 
1 © has the will of the majority been obeyed with the cheerfulness, which in 
e q good faith it deserved. The consequence has been, that a revolutionary 
s spirit has been produced, and a laxity of morals generated in the public mind. 
e - When those who have strength of intellect, show a disposition to overstep 
I- the bounds of propriety, they who have physical strength will be sure to fol- 
s low the example; and they will do it with tenfold energy, because with less 
s § power to do right, they have more power to do wrong. 
, : Among the religious, the scene has been similar. There has been boldness 
s of inquiry, contempt of established standards and usages, new theories, high- 
\- handed measures, and intolerant crimination. Whenever an unnatural excite- 
ment exists in the public mind; when the law, or the ordinary rules of deco- 
oon rum, are trampled under foot, a momentary despotism ensues. In this coun- 
€ try, itis a moral despotism—the yielding into the hands of the leader of a 
e B party, the moral power which belongs to the whole community, or to the law. 
. - Instead of thinking, men obey; they obey not the law, nor a principle of 
, action, but the leader of their party. They become the tools of ambition, 
e wvarice, or fanaticism, as the case may be. Real democracy can only exist, 
i, where men are cool and collected, where they think for themselves, obey the 
e | law, and spurn dictation. 
c One of the earliest of the late series of mobs, had its foundation in the 
It § rancor of a religious persecution. A convent was torn down; the law ne- 
o glected to punish the aggressors, the legislature refused to indemnify the 
sufferers, and a portion of the religious community gave countenance to the 
e act, by publishing and actively circulating a mischievous book, which was 
d intended to afford an apology for the act. Thus sanctioned, the contagion 
s spread; the licentious took courage from the example of the moral, and the 
t practice of setting the law at defiance became general. Such is the conta- 
t, gious effect of enthusiasm. 
2) 
T 
r Dick’s Works. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle, 1835. 
8 Amone the valuable works furnished by Messrs. Key & Biddle, are the four 
‘ admirable treatises of Thomas Dick: ‘The Philosophy of a Future State,’ 


‘The Christian Philosopher,’ ‘The Philosophy of Religion,’ ‘ The Improve- 
30* 
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ment of Society by the Diffusion of Knowledge.’ These works are too well 
known to need any commendation from us, and it is with great pleasure that 
we see them presented to the public in an uniform edition, handsomely got 
up. They comprise a connected train of evidence and thought, on the great 
system of Providence, in the creation and government of the world. The 
phenomena of nature, the rules of science, and the capacities of man, are 
considered as parts of one great plan, their connection and harmonious oper- 
ation pointed out, and the whole traced up to the great fountain of intelli- 
gence and benevolence. Religion can derive no additional dignity from 
science; but it may be explained, illustrated, and rendered more clear to 
many minds, by a clear exposition of the beneficence of the Creator, in the adap- 
tation of mind and matter to each other, of the beautiful harmony of the uni- 
verse, and of the manner in which the whole is arranged to promote the 
happiness of man. Mr. Dick has done this with great ability; and his works 
may be recommended, as well to the christian who desires to know the reason 
of the faith that is in him, as to the student of science who would learn how 
the rules of scientific and moral truth are blended together. 


Inrropuction To THE Criticism AND INTERPRETATION OF THE Biexe, designed 
for the use of Theological Students, Bible Classes and High Schools. By 
C. E. Stowe, Professor of Biblical Literature, Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati: Corey, Fairbank & Webster. 1835. 


As a specimen of the mechanical arts, this work is highly creditable to the 
publishers and to our city. The paper, printing, and binding, are excellent, 
and not inferior to the best productions of the eastern cities. 

We heard a few of the lectures which compose this volume, when they 
were delivered, with much pleasure and instruction; and have given the book 
a hasty perusal—we say hasty, because it is a work which must be carefully 
studied, to be fully understood. The subject is one which has engaged the 
labors of some of the most able English commentators; and we are not satis- 
fied that the author has, in his preface, done full justice to his predecessors. 
The topics embraced by him in his plan, have certainly been investigated by 
the learned writers of Great Britain with great vigor of intellect, and powers 
of analysis, and little has been left to be discovered or explained in this wide 
and very interesting field of inquiry. We do not say this to undervalue the 
work of Mr. Stowe, which is useful and well executed. It is true, as he 
remarks, * that the previous works have been too voluminous and expensive 
for common use; and there was need for a more brief and comprehensive 
treatise.’ 

The work contains twelve chapters, in which are treated, respectively, the 
Revelation, and the language in which it is given—Peculiarities of the Bible, 
in respect to interpretation—Proof that Moses was the writer of the five books 
usually ascribed to him—Hypotheses of those who reject the authorship of 
Moses—Their objections stated and answered—Origin of Alphabetic writing 
—Authenticity of the four gospels—Character of the gospels—Genuineness 
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of the Apocalypse—Interpretation of the Apocalypse—Hebrew and Pagan 
prophets contrasted—Doctrine of Inspiration—Scriptural idea and proof of in- 
spiration— Miracles. 

As these various topics are discussed within the compass of 276 pages, it 
is obvious that the analysis of them must be brief. It is not however superfi- 
cial. The facts and references are numerous, and show the results of a wide 
and laborious range of investigation. All the material points necessary to 
direct the student to the proper topics comprised within the argument are 
stated, and sources of the information carefully noted. The writer’s style is 
plain and clear; and his remarks such as show an inquisitive and reflecting 
mind. He isa calm and temperate reasoner, who assumes his propositions 
with caution, and states them with frankness. 

The readers of the Bible will find this work an useful auxiliary, and all who 
study ancient history may find assistance in its numerous references and 
elucidations. So far as we are competent to judge, it isa faithful and scho- 
lastic performance; equally valuable as an aid to pious research, or classic 
investigation. 


Tue Girt. 


Tus beautiful Annual has been, in our opinion, unreasonably undervalued 
by some of our critics, who perhaps judged prima facie—rather from the lati- 
tude in which it was produced, than the ability evinced in its production. 
Miss Leslie is one of our best writers, and deserves more courtesy than has 
been shown to this volume. The sketch entitled * The Lady of Blennerhas- 
set,’ is far superior to most of the articles prepared for such works, and Miss 
Sedgwick’s story is excellent. The poetic pieces of Wm. B. Tappan, are 
among the best of their kind. Tappan deservedly stands among the first of 
ur native poets. His morality is pure and elevated, his piety fervid and 
generous, and his language chaste, elegant, and harmonious. If the volume 
before us contained nothing but the articles which we have named, it would 
deserve a kind reception from the public; but graced as it is by many literary 
gems, and adorned by a beautiful exterior, it richly merits the applause of the 
publie, 


Tue Buckeye, anp CincinnaT1 Mirror. 


Tue late editors of the Cincinnati Mirror have made their bow, and retired 
from office—‘ simply because of the delinquency of those who have subscribed 
tor the paper.’ In their valedictory, they acknowledge many obligations to 
their ‘brethren of the quill’—to which we take the earliest opportunity of 
tesponding, that the departed are fully entitled and perfectly welcome to all 
the notice which we have bestowed upon them. 

With a slight change ‘of title, the work continues to be issued under the 
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editorial charge of Mr. James B. Marshall, a gentleman who is a native of 
Kentucky, and graduated a few years since, with honor, at Miami University. 
We have no doubt that under his care, the work will be edited with talent 
and fidelity; and that it will, as the new title is intended to indicate, be 
devoted to the interests and literature of the West. 


Horst-Snor Rosinson; a tale of the Tory Ascendancy. By the author of 
Swallow Barn. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1835. 


Tuosz persons who have read‘ Swallow Barn,’—a series of graphic and 
amusing pictures of life and manners in Virginia,—will require no prompting 
to the perusal of * Horse-shoe Robinson,’ a tale of the revolution, from the same 
pen. ‘The first of these works came before the public, unheralded, about three 
years since, and has been steadily winning a name for its author as it floated 
along the stream of time: the second made its appearance within the past 
summer, and well sustains the anticipations of the admirers of Swallow Barn. 
In his first effort, Mr. Kennedy was in the peaceful shades and domestic 
scenes of the planter’s life, in the Old Dominion; in the second, he plunges at 
once into the stirring and bloody partizan frays of the revolution, and termi- 
nates his interesting story with the battle of King’s Mountain. In either situ- 
ation he is equally at home, and equally felicitous in the style in which he 
writes. In the story of Horse-Shoe Robinson,—who, it may be remarked, is a 
real character, and with his own lips, imparted the incidents of his life to Mr. 
Kennedy,—there is much of fact and historical accuracy. It evinces that the 
revolutionary war presents a rich and ample field for the novelist; that it is 
replete with characters and incidents of the deepest interest, the faithful deli- 
neation of which will finely illustrate the character of our countrymen in their 
struggle for independence. It has been objected to this work that it goes into 
too much detail, and that the author is in his style of writing an imitator of 
Washington Irving. We do not propose to answer these objections. For 
ourselves, the very minuteness with which some of the pictures are finished, 
constitute their excellence. Take, for instance, the death and funeral of 
David Ramsay—-which is portrayed with great particularity—and where, in the 
pages of the novelist, is there a picture of more touching pathos and beauty! 
We recollect none. As regards the style, much as we admire its graceful 
ease, the close resemblance to that of the elegant biographer of Columbus, 
did not strike us, when reading Mr. Kennedy’s works. But admit the imita- 
tion, who will find fault with Horse-Shoe Robinson, because of a resemblance 
in manner to the style of one of the purest living writers of the English lan- 
guage? We wish Mr. Kennedy no worse fate than that of success—fully 
rivalling the author of the Sketch Book, in the classical beauty and freshness 
of his glowing and attractive pages. 
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Tat Hawxs or Hawx-Hottow, a Tradition of Pennsylvania; by the author 
of *Calavar,’ and the ‘infidel.” 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1835. 


Tue scenes of Dr. Bird’s Calavar and Infidel, his two first novels, were laid 
in a foreign land, in the sunny regions of the south, the birthplace of Guate- 
mozin, and the spot where Cortez won for himself imperishable infamy. The 
actors were warriors and kings, armies and nations. The Hawks of Hawk- 
Hollow, is a legend of the banks of the Delaware, within our own land and 
among our own people; it is the story of a bandit with which is interwoven an 
intricate plot, embracing no great number of individuals, and they unknown 
to fame. An author could scarcely make a greater transition in imagery, 
characters, and circumstances than may be found in the two first, compared 
with the last of these works. The former exhibit more power and imagina 
tion—a wider range of thought, and a more exended knowledge of history, 
than is to be found inthe latter. It by no means follows, however, that The 
Hawks of Hawk-Hollow is a failure. On the contrary, itis a work of decided 
merit, sustaining, by the ingenuity of the plot and the fidelity with which the 
characters are drawn, an interest which is unflagging throughout both volumes. 
We are not prepared to say, indeed, that a majority of readers will not prefer 
the Hawks of Hawk-Hollow to either of the former. Be this as it may, they 
are all works, as has been correctly remarked, from the mint of genius, and 
highly creditable to American literature, It is understood that Dr. Bird is 
making literature his profession, He comes up to the work with ripe scholar- 
ship, an elevated style of composition and habits af industry as great as his 
ambition is intense, His career is destined to be as brilliant as his renown will 
be enduring. 


Cunton Brapsoaw; OR THE ADVENTURES OF ALawyeR. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard: 1835. 

Brrore we say a word about this book, we must be permitted to pause at the 
iedication—* To my sister, Frances Ann.’ Dedications are out of fashion; 
out if all were like this, we should be pleased to see them again in favor. 
What an agreeable introduction to an unknown book! What pleasant associ- 
ations are awakened in the mind by these few words! How favorably we are 
unpressed with regard to the wholesome state of the affections of the writer, 
who instead of indulging a not unusual vanity, by placing the name of some 
great man, in connection with his own, on his titlepage, lays the first fruits of 
his genius upon the sacred altar of domestic love, It isthe tribute of a generous 
nature. 

We are sorry that Clinton Bradshaw reached our city on the last day of the 
month, when we had only a half a page to spare, and that it must therefore be 
despatched briefly. 

It is a novel, written bya gentleman of this city, from whom much was expec- 
ted. We shall only say that our anticipations have been fully realized. Clinton 
Bradshaw is creditable to its author, andto ourcity. The writer’s style is pure 
and easy; and his matter full and interesting. He depicts scenes of American 
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life, and evidently draws from nature. We most cordially and cheerfully ree- 
ommend these volumes to our friends, and offer to the author our congratula- 
tions upon his well-merited success. 

The work has been well received in our city, and is popular in our reading 
circles. We find the following highly commendatory remarks, in regard to it, 
in the National Gazette, which is excellent authority in literary matters--though 
we do not think much of the editor’s political sagacity in depreciating as he 
does the character of our western candidate for the presidency : 

‘The work is evidently the production of a ready and observing mind. 
there is very little literary pretension about either the design or execution of 
the tale. It consists of successive scenes very graphically delineated, and oc- 
casionally vivified with flights of humor and fancy. Many of the descriptions, 
and the dialogues, in particular, have a good degree of spirit and nature which 
renders them amusing if not instructive. The adventures of the hero present no 
very extravagant picture of the trials and fortunes of not a few of his profession: 
Our legal friends, whose progress at the bar has been graduated according to 
the ordinary standard in these days of earnest competition, will, we imagine, 
find not a little entertainment, in turning over the record of the life of one of 
their fraternity. ‘The manner of the author of these volumes is conversational, 
and his forte seems to lie in the vigorous portraying of comparatively com 
mon scenes. There is something almost unique in this production, since it re- 
lates to persons and places within the scope of our immediate knowledge; and 
altogether, it is quite an amusing contribution to our stock of light reading.’ 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue citizens of Cincinnati have lately been regaled with a 
series of discussions, on interesting and instructive subjects. 
The College of Professional Teachers, held its annual session 
at the usual time, and its public sittings were attended by a 
large number of those who feel interested in the advancement 
of education. As this valuable institution has now sustained 
itself for several years, and has gained for its eflorts the 
decided approbation of the public, we hope we do not err in 
anticipating for it a permanent and honorable career of 
usefulness. 

The introductory lectures in the Ohio Medical College, and 
in the Medical and Law departments of Cincinnati College, 
occupied the mornings and evenings of a whole week, and 
were well attended. ‘The average ability exhibited in both of 
the medical schools, was highly respectable, and atlorded to 
the students, in attendance, ample testimony that the profes- 
sors would be able to deliver spirited and instructive courses. 
The aggregate number of pupils, already matriculated in the 
two institutions, amounts to about two hundred, and ac- 
cessions continue to be daily made to the classes. It 1s 
supposed, that something like two hundred and fifty will be 
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in attendance, before the 20th of November. The competi- 
tion between these schools, will elicit the best exertion of 
the talent and knowledge comprised in each; and the profes- 
sion will gain by the collision. In common with all the 
friends of science, we hope that the emulation will not be 
allowed to degenerate into undignified and unprofitable asper- 
ity; and especially, that the students whose sole care should 
be the cultivation of their own intellects, and the acquisition 
of valuable information, will not permit their feelings to be 
so much enlisted in the controversy, as to interfere with their 
studies. ‘That they should feel a warm interest in the sue- 
cess of the institution to which they may be attached, is 
natural; they could not avoid this, and retain the generous 
impulse of youthful manhood; and they will study better, and 
learn more, under the influence of such emulation. But it 
should not be allowed to embitter their intercourse with each 
other, or to make them partizans. ‘The reflecting and influ- 
ential part of our citizens should encourage the rivalry which 
by drawing many students to our city, is making it an impor- 
tant seat of learning, while they should discourage any intem- 
perate discussion, which would alike injure both institutions, 
and be disadvantageous to the public good. 

The sittings of the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

church, in this city, have also afforded much intellectual grat- 
ification. A highly respectable amount of talent was com- 
prised within that body. Among the gentlemen present, 
were the bishops of Ohio and Kentucky —both men of emi- 
nent ability, piety, and learning. ‘The question of separating 
the office of bishop of Ohio, from that of president of Ken- 
yon college—the two having heretofore been exercised by 
the same individual—was free ly discussed. ‘The decision, we 
understand, was in favor of the separation. ‘The nominal 
superintendence of the institution will remain in the bishop; 
but a responsible officer will be appointed to take the imme- 
diate charge, on whom the labors of its government, and the 
details of business will devolve. The institution will thus 
have the sanction of the bishop, and be subject to his visita- 
tion; and it will retain the influence of the high name of the 
present accomplished diocesan; while the latter will be reliev- 
ed from the duties which would confine him to Gambier, and 
interfere with his higher functions. In the able report of the 
bishop, the reasons for this change are fully set forth; and if 
We have not stated them, or the arrangement made on his 
recommendation, accurately, the publication of that report 
and the proceedings of the convention, will aflord the proper 
correction. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Serremsen, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
; Cincinnati. By Josern mans! M. D. 


-*Phermometer. |Barometer.| Course Chart) [Charu 
mean Wind.| of |Rain| Weath Miscellany, 
ft ain. |max. |m. tem. heignt in’s, AM--PM Wind. ie er. | 
56.8 | 29.443 | nwe-ne lstr.wdy jclear, | = 
61.7 | 29.493 | gE-se [It.wa. fair. | foggy morning. 
67.7 29.533 | se-s [lt.wd. fair, 
70.7 29.540 s-s (lt.wd. clear, 
72.2 29,483 s-s_ |it.wd. clear, 
67.0 29.417 | sw-nw ley, wd. -44/cloudy,| showery, 
58.7 | 29.443 | NE-NE ‘It, wd. clear, 
61.8 | 29.400 | ne-nw ‘It. wd, clear, 
66.5 | 29.401 | nw-nw/it.wd. fair, 
68.0 29.357 | w—-w lit. bre. vari. 
72.0 29.287 | w—w /Ilt.bre. fair, 
66.1 29.203 | w-w |it.wd, | .84ivari. frain P.M. 
52. 0 61.2 29.313 | Nw-nw/It.wd, cloudy. 
7 3 52.0 ()) 56.7 29.573 | NW=NW str. wd, vari. 
15 (41.0) 72. 55.7 29,593 | NE-NE |It.wd,. vari. 
16 51.0 lane 66.3 | 29.467 | E-se (|It.wd. vari. 
17 (59.0 32.2 69.7 29.407 | se-seE |It.wd. vari, 
18 |62.0'79.2} 68.3 | 29.009 | se-se hg. wd,| 1. Micloudy.|cdencon- BE. M- 
19 |53.3'68.2} 59.3 28.971 | sw-sw |hg. wd. Yivari. | showery. 
20 |48.0'59.0) 51.2 | 28,827 | sw-sw |hg. wd. cloudy.| do, 
21 |46.0,54.0) 48.3 | 28,953 | sw-w |str. wd. cloudy.) do. 
92 41. 561.0} 4°.8 29.343 | w-sw istr. wd, 5ivari. do. 
@3 |35. 1/63.2) 50.7 29.587 | w-w {lt.wd. vari. 
94 |39. 0} 65.0) 54.0 99.611 | w-w jlt.wd. cloudy. 
25 |37.2)71. 3) 5U. 29.647 | nw—N [It.wd. vari. 
26 39.0/63.0) ; 29.529 | Nn-N [It.wd. clear. | fine day. 
27 4: 3.0)56. 1 , 29.371 |Nw-nw/lt.wd. | .18}cloudy.| rain 114 A. M. 
98 |43. 0) 68.9 5) 2, 29.293 |nw—nwilit.wd, vari. 
29 |39.0/55.5) 46. 29.287 | nw-Nnw|str. wd. cloudy. 
30 (33.0 99.0), 43, 29.325 | Nw-w |It.wd, vari. |heavy frost. 
} 


Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit's scale) 59° 07 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 86° 5 
Minimum height of thermometer, —- - 33° 0 
Range of thermometer, - - = - 53° 5 
Warmest day, September 5th. 
Coldest day, September 30th. 
Mean height of barometer, (English inahos) 29.3712 
Maximum height of barometer, - 29.66 
Minimum height of barometer, - - 
Range of barometer, - om 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) ie Sl = 

Direction of Wind: N. 14 days—NE. 34 days—E. 1 day--SE. 34 days—S. 24 

days—SW., 34 days—W. 64 days—N W. 8 days. 
Weather ; Clear and fair 10 days—variable 12 days—cloudy 8 days. 
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